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bitoriat, 


THE proof-reader must bear the 
blame of the mistake that occurred in 
Mrs. Woolley’s verses last week, where- 
by the fourth line of the first stanza 
dropped one of its required feet, and 
limped badly. The line should have 
read, “Where guardian stars their ten- 
der vigils keep.” 


THE /nterior (Presbyterian) says that 
Baptist Presbyterianism in Chicago 
“has extended to an excess that is dis- 
graceful and immoral,” and it warns 
the offenders, that while it does not 
wish to * precipitate a public exposure ” 
of “their doings and methods,” yet 
“ forbearance may cease to be a virtue.” 


FREQUENT mention is made in our 
exchanges, of Dr. Storrs’s address on 
“The Puritan Spirit,” before the Con- 
gregational Club of Boston. But none 
too often. It was a production which 
for breadth and scholarship and elo- 
quence, is rarely equalled. Few men 
living and occupying the pulpit of any 
denomination, are equal to the,task. 

WE have just received the Confer- 


ence sermon of Dr. Furness, given at 


Philadelphia, in October, printed in a 
most tasteful pamphlet. The title de- 
Scribes it as “ delivered at the opening of 
the Thirteenth Biennial Conference of 
Unitarian and other Liberal Churches.” 
This recalls the amendment urged by 
James Freeman Clarke, at the first meet- 
ing of the National Conference in 1865, 
who wished it to be “ The National 


ent Churches.” (Already the creden- 
tials of Mr. Burleigh, of the Florence 
Society, had been received.) But as 
Dr. Bellows thought the “broad church” 
question should be postponed to some 
future convention, the amendment was 
reluctantly withdrawn. 


Miss Mary E. Burr read a paper 
on “ The Gift of the Muses” before 
the St. Louis Society of Pedagogy, 
Dec. 21, which was greatly enjoyed by 
the teachers and friends of education 
present. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed, Messrs. Charles Dudley War- 
ner, F, M. Crunden and A. D. Mayo 
took part. | 


Tue Norwegian dramatist, Henrik 
Ibsen, recently described himself as 
follows: “It has been said I am a 
pessimist. I am, indeed, one in this, 
that I do not believe in the finality of 
the human ideal. But I am also an 
optimist in this, that I believe firmly 
that ideal is susceptible of transplanta- 
tion and development. Allow me then 
toempty my glass to the ‘to be,’ to the 
coming.” 


AMONG other matters of business at. 
the last board meeting of the Western 
S. 5S. Society, the question of holding a 
summer school, referred to the directors 
by vote of the meeting at Davenport, 
last October, was considered. It was 
moved and carried that the “ Fourth 
Annual Institute for Sunday-schools 
and Unity Clubs” be held during the 
last two weeks of August, if suitable 
arrangements can be made, and a com- 
mittee of three was appointed to consult 
as to further particulars and report at 
the next meeting. 


A wRITER in the Aélantic asks why 
we should be less ashamed to acknowl- 
edge that we have a quick temper than 
that we are untruthful, and whether 
there is not a strange misconception of 
the real nature and gravity of this fault. 
A quick-tempered man cannot be gen- 
erous, large-minded or unselfish, except 
in the interim of his fits of impatience 
or passion, i. e., at the seasons when he 
is not tempted to be otherwise. “A 
quick temper is an unfailing indication 
of a limited intelligence and a lack of 
mental quickness,” to say nothing of 
the damaging relation it sustains to the 
moral nature. 


‘ WuHaT real harm can there be in 
that which happens to all alike, which 
is a part of the order of nature?” asks 
Mr. Salter in a funeral discourse. “And 
who knows what is death and what 
comes after? Inthe absence of knowl- 
edge we fear; but why should we not 
with as good logic trust and hope? 
And whether we fear or hope, what 
difference can it make to a man as to 
the reasons for noble living now? It 
gives one immense rest to know that 
the life of truth and justice and love is 
not an arbitrary prescription from with- 
out, but is the dictate of man’s own 
conscience and heart.” | 


Nort only a good piece of missionary 
work but a fine object lesson in relig- 
ious breadth and hospitality has been 
quietly carried on by our Holland breth- 
ren in this city. The Holland Liberal 
Religious Society has just closed a Sun- 
_day evening course of-English services, 
which were conducted by Dr. Thomas, 
Prof. Swing, Mr. Salter and Messrs. 
Utter, Milsted, Effinger, Blake and 
{ner The average attendance has 

een nearly two hundred people. The 
society has also inaugurated Sunday 
morning services in Dutch and they 
sustain a Dutch Sunday-school at the 


English Sunday-school at half-past two 
in the afternoon. The. motto of the 
society is, “ Truth, Righteousness and 
Love,” and it is earnestly committed 
to an undogmatic fellowship. Arrange- 
ments will soon be perfected for a 
second course of Sunday evening dis- 
courses in the Hall at the corner of 
Blue Island Ave. and 18th St., where 
their morning services are held. 


Tue following word of John Mor- 
ley’s in his essay on Voltaire, applies 
with special force and fitness to the con- 
fused state of the public mind to-day, 
consequent on the rapid presentation of 
numerous social creeds and _ theories. 
“Ts it not far better and safer to refrain 
from committing ourselves to a given 
type of social reconstruction, and to 
work forward patiently upon the only 
principle that can be received with en- 
tire assurance; viz: that faithful ‘culti- 
vation of the intelligence, and open- 
minded investigation of all that intelli- 
gence may present to us, is the only 
certain method of not missing the sur- 
est and quickest road to the manifold 
improvements, of which the fundamen- 
tal qualities of human nature as well as 
the relations of man in society, are sus- 
ceptible.” 


THE last meetings of the Browning 
Section of All Souls Unity Club and 
the Study Section of the Fraternity of 
the Church of the Messiah in this city, 
were memorial meetings of Robert 
Browning. A committee was appointed 
at the first named meeting to arrange 
for a public memorial to be held, if pos- 
sible, at the center of the city, and to 
secure the co-operation of other Brown- 
ing students and classes. We hope 
that arrangements can be made for the 
occasion worthy the man and the city. 
On:the 8th inst. an appreciative mem- 
orial meeting was held in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, in which papers were read 
upon the poet’s life, his Sympathy, his 
Spirituality, his “ place in English and 
universal literature,” and the “homes 
and haunts of the Brownings in Italy.” 
The programme was interspersed with 
Browning music. At the close of the 
meeting a permanent organization of a 
Browning Society was perfected. Let 
this evidence of culture, the open in- 
quiring mind and appreciative heart in 
Nebraska encourage towns to the east- 
ward to go and do likewise. The 
mount of prophesy does not always lie 
in the Orient. 


The Baptist Visitor, (St. Louis) 1s 
aot disposed to think the International 
Series of Sunday-school lesson leaves 
a finality of perfection. It does not 
awaken a permanent interest in relig- 
ion. “The vast majority of Sunday- 
school scholars graduate from the 
Sunday-school to complete inanition.” 
To be plain, the series may be charac- 
terized: by one word—scrappfy. Be- 
cause of its scrappiness it fails to get a 
whole view of Bible truth before the 
mind. The scholar, as a rule, seldom 
even sees the Bible. The word of God 
is doled out to him on lesson leaves 
which he never looks at, or in quarter- 
lies which he carries away into Cim- 
merian darkness.” It encourages teach- 
ers togounprepared. The work “done 
by the greater number is a mass of 
trivialities and drivel. The object set 
before the class is not to learn the Bi- 
ble. It is rather to get through the 
hour.” Moreover the false estimate 
placed on the system fosters rieglect at 
home. “It is widening the breach be- 
tween the parent and the child and be- 
tween the child andthe church.” From 


Conference of Unitarian and independ- 


close of the morning service and an 


‘“ International Series” had been tried 
and found wanting—had seen its best 
days. 


READERS of Unity will appreciate 
the following editorial notice of Brown- 
ing, taken from the Christian Leader, 
(Boston): | 


Browning, the poet, of whom nearly every- 
body has heard; whom a few read; reading 
whom only a small percentage of the few 
understand; but who by the experts has been 
pronounced a poet of at least the second order 
of genius, died in Venice, peacefully and sud. 
denly, and will be buried by the side of his 
more gifted wife—her rank was of the first 
order—in Florence. His greatest poem, ‘‘ The 
Stain on the Escutcheon,” is of its single self 
enough to give its author enduring fame.—A 
later decision designates the Poets’ Corner in 
the historic Abbey. 

We consider it a literary curiosity. 
The same paper gives its opinion of the 
advocates of free thought, as men 
“ignorant of two things—human na- 
ture and human history. The ‘unsec- 
tarian’ assumption, so long characteris- 
tic of the Unitarian movement, is an- 
other form of the same sweet conceit.” 


A wRITER inthe Fteligto Philosoph- 
ical Fournal asks “ why Unitarians and 
Spiritualists shall not unite their forces,” 
and the outspoken editor of that sheet 
replies in a column editorial, containing 
many severe strictures against Unita- 
rians, who “as a body have too little 
soul, too much intellectual pride, are 


too fearful of giving their emotions fair 


play, too anxious to be rated respecta- 
ble”’ to fulfill any high mission. We 
shall not attempt to palliate the above 


criticism with any words of protest or 


denial, which would be of little avail in 
changing our critic’s opinion. We are, 
however, always newly surprised and 
perplexed over charges of this kind 
that appear from time to time in the 
columns of our esteemed contemporary. 
It would seem that one who has so con- 
scientiously devoted his whole life to 
the destruction of sham sentiment in his 
own ranks, should not be so eager to 
blame Unitarians for failing emotion. 
We do not suppose our friend would 
choose to be counted among those who 
measure the emotional strength, either 
in the individual or an organized body, 
by outward show and demonstration. 
As for the “ intellectual pride ” of Unita- 
-rians and their desire to be considered 
respectable, there is a large number in 
the denomination to which the Fournal 
belongs, who have accused its editor of 
precisely these same faults in the sweep- 
ing efforts he has made to rid a worthy 
cause of the mental ignorance and chi- 
canery that often attach to it. The 
truth is, we see merits and faults of this 
kind in each other in a purely relative 
light. The Yournal has many a word 
of praise for Mr. Savage and the 
courage of conviction he has shown on 
the question of Spiritualism, but we 
know many Unitarian clergyman who 
would be equally frank and bold in the 
declaration of opinion, had they ex- 
perienced Mr. Savage’s seeming good 
fortune in investigations of this nature. 
But as Colonel Bundy is often quoted 
as himself saying that nine-tenths of 
the manifestations of spiritualism are of 
a fraudulent nature, it-is not strange the 
remaining tenth of honest and indis- 
putable evidence should not have fallen 
under gerieral observation. The main 
principle of spiritualism is a matter for 
scientific\ study and proof. As such it 
may be*accepted or rejected by the 
members of any denominational body 
without detriment to their particular 
creed. Aside from its phenomenal 


these criticisms it looks as though the 


character, the so-called seam | of 
Spiritualism is the philosophy of 
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eral thinkers, and therefore affords no 
distinctive rallying point for a new relig- 
ious cult. Our answer to the question of 
the Fournal’s correspondent would be 
that the spiritualist, in-so-far as he is a 
true seeker and worker for thereligion of 
character and reason, is heartily wel- 
come to the Unitarian ranks. His be- 
lief in the communication of the worlds 
of spirit and matter is of no more con- 
cern to us than his views on free-trade, 
and can serve as neither bar nor recom- 
mendation to the fellowship that aims 
to establish truth and goodness in the 
world. 


A MOTHER'S ORY. 


Some time ago,.in connection with 
some kind words and kindly help for 
Unity, there came this plea.from a 
struggling mother-heart: 

“T wonder what kind of a lesson you would 
give on this picture of every day life if brought 
before your mind, as though it had entered 


your own household. Suppose your own 
children were left fatherless, and the widow, 


in her struggle through poverty, raised her 


children to manhood and womanhood to be 
honest, upright, frugal, and gave them a com- 
mon school education; when this was done, 
was ready to step over “to the beauty and 
brightness and glory of that other and better 
world.” The children to better themselves 
went west, took land, must stay to claim it. 
Made enough to live through two winters. 
Now crops have failed and winter is on. Can 
you or I blame them if they do get discouraged, 
as far as this. world’s goods are concerned? 
They heretotore have been cheerful, what 
about it now? Picture all this to yourself, and 
try to write something to inspire them, to give 
them hope, or any others who may be in like 
condition, East or West. This is a strange 
request, but UNiry has so often carried words 
of sympathy and helpfulness to them that my 
mother-heart reaches out for a word in this 
case.” 

What can we say to this mother’s 
children, away out on the chilly prairie? 
This at least. If the prairies have not 
conspired with you this year, then all 
the more do you put yourselves on the 
side of the prairies. Where their re- 
sources have failed do you help them 
along. Piece out their drought with 
your courage, make up the lack of rain 
with more love. “ The more trouble the 
more lion, that’s my principle,” said the 
washer-woman to Emerson. Remember 
still further that there is at least one 
field left that the drouth has not touched 
and the frost has not nipped, the field 
that grows mother-love for you. Ke- 
member yet again that you are planted 
in that same field, and that all the world 
is planted there. Human history shows 
that, on the whole, nature has always 
been on your side and is on your side 
now; if crops were poor last year in 
Dakota, they were good in Illinois. 
Next year perhaps it will be your turn 
again; but if not, remember that a tri- 
umph anywhere is a triumph every- 
where; it is a triumph to you. | Put 
yourself on the side of nature, yes, that 
piece of it that is in Dakota; she needs 
your help; feeling this then all of na- 
ture’s mountains will gather moisture 
for you. All her forces are tending 
to mind; the gravitation of the crystal 
and the cell is toward soul. The fee- 
ble pulsing of the infinite life which 
you find in the life of the monad, 
is on its way to the radiance in 
your mother’s face. You are wrest- 
ling with friendly forces, not fighting 
deadly foes. It makes a great differ- 
ence, if you can put yourself on the 
side of the prairies and can say to 
them, “ Come now, have your way, do 
the best you can and we will begin 
where you leave off, we'll push on to- 
gether and we will make something out 
of this naked Dakota after all.” 

You charge nature with the cyclone, 
the blizzard, the drought and the blight, 
very well, that’s right; but give her 
credit also for the child’s kiss and the 
mother’s benediction. You may say, 
*“T don’t know about this God of love, 
we have not found much evidence of 
him out here.” Indeed! how about that 
mother who cradled you in your weak- 
ness, and that still longs to shelter and 
sustain 
She did not call herself into being, you 
did not create these forces. Please do 


not make a theology for the world that 


will leave out the factor which Raphael 
has put into his Madonna pictures. We 
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ou? Where did she come from? 


do not care whether or not you “delieve 
in God” as that phrase is jauntily and 
irreverently put by our creed-makers 
and denominational guardians; if — 
you believe that this goodness and kind- 
liness represented by your mother’s love 
is a part of the universal being, that it is 
an ever increasing and on-flowing river, 
and that through you may trickle the 
drops that may augment the stream. 
Think this, feel it, live it and your life 
will bloom into aspirations and grati- 
tude, even in the hungry sod-house on 
a Dakota prairie in mid-winter, and you 
will say, “Give me back all the big 
words there are, Madonna, Christ, God, 
the only trouble with all of them is that 
they do not mean enough! There is 
more God in a mother’s kiss than all 
the dictionary words can convey.” 

When they brought the great Sistine 
Madonna picture of Raphael from Pie- 
cenza to Dresden, there seemed to be 
no good place to hang it, except where 
the throne was placed; whereupon the 
king, Augustus III, with his own hand 
pushed the chair aside and exclaimed, 
“make room for the great Raphael.” 
So let these pinched children of the 
prairies push aside their little throne of 
needs and wants and make room for the 
great Raphael, the mother-love that 
makes common cause with nature and 
consequently draws from the exhaust- 
less wells of God. These wells will 
not run dry until the ocean is burned. 
God is not left without a witness as 
long as babes are born into welcome 
arms, and maternal love like Niobe ex- 
tends its sheltering arms between what 
seems to be the darts of a revengeful 
God and her defenceless children. 

Perhaps some of our contributors 
would like to send a message to those 
crowded to the margin lines of living, 
those who are on the fighting line of 
civilization out there in Dakota. If so 
we will be glad to print them, subject 
to such conditions as an editor must 
recognize. 


AN UNWORTHY PLEA. 

A recent letter from a UNITY sub- 
scriber is before us, containing “ an 
earnest protest against the continued 
discussion of the present unhappy dif- 
ferences which divide usin the West.”’ 
The writer urges that “we stop our 
foolish talk as to whether or not we are 
Christians ard go to work in .the 
Christian spirit;” adding that “ the 
world will judge us not by our words 
but by our works.” 

We must respect the undoubted sin- 
cerity of an argument of this kind, at 
the same time that we feel compelled 
to point out not only its utter fatuity, 
but its injustice both to the general 
merits of the question involved and to 
the leaders on both sides. The plea to 
stop discussion and “ go to werk” is not 
a new one; but it is time those well 
meaning friends of rational religion on 
whom discussion of the principles of 
their faith has such a depressing effect, 
should ask themselves seriously what 
they mean by “work.” We deplore 
the controversial spirit and are little in- 
terested in dialectical hair-splitting as any 
one, but surely every intelligent mind 
must recognize the need of discussion, 
and a frank interchange of opinion on 
all topics, and especially in this age of 
changing creeds, on the pressing ques- 
tions of religion. Has Unitarianism 
any better “work” on hand than the 
propagation of the principles which 
gave it birth? Our friends speak of 
work in this connection as if it were 
something quite other and distinct from 
the moral convictions and ideas which 
form its motive. 

The work of rational religion has 
always been pre-eminently educational, 
disabusing the human mind of ancient 
error and superstition in favor of a free 
and reasonable faith. At critical peri- 


ods like the present, when many minds 


are honestly disturbed over the different 
interpretations of faith and duty which 
have arisen among us, and all are seek- 
ing the light, the plea to stop discussion 
is equivalent to the appeal to stop 
thinking. But the present is an age 
when it is part of man’s chief business 
to think, and denominational bodies can 


/properly judge us by both. 
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no more escape their responsibility in 
this direction than individuals. Doubt- 
less religious controversy has many un- 
pleasant features. It often spoils the 
temper and disturbs-that tranquil con- 
tent with things as they are which is 
by many accounted a sign of spiritual 
excellence. No one loves controversy 
for its own sake, but to a certain class of 
minds clearness of view and a frank 
mutual understanding is far more desir- 
able than the false peace which is con- 
tinually laying finger to lip and saying 
“hush.” We must admit the * hush” 
policy has few attractions for us at any 
time. It is our profound belief that 
had the subject of the “issue in the 
West,” as it is called, been courage- 
ously met and handled in our pulpits 
and denominational prints, with a 
friendly desire to hear the best and 
fullest word on all sides, a much better 
understanding would have been reached, 
a deeper feeling of sympathy and good 
will than the weak and wavering policy 
of silence which has obtained, has been 
able to procure. To return to our main 
subject, what is this “ work ” to which 
we are so frequently called on to return, 
and who has deserted such work? Is it 
the building of churches, organization 
of new societies, education of young 
men for the ministry? How can we 
proceed a step in the pursuit of any of 
these objects without first defining our 
motive and reason? Can we establish 
a Unitarian church without explaining 
the principles on which it rests, or de- 
termine the choice of a minister to that 
church without inquiring into the prin- 
ciples for which he stands? And can 
we fitly discuss either of these topics 
without taking into account not only 
all that the history of the past has to 
offer but the present situation and out- 
look? Frank and full discussion of 
these subjects is but a proof of their 
vital quality. “ The world will judge 
us not by our words but by our works,” 
say the writer above referred to. The 
reply to this is that the world will very 
In these 
days of complicated and growing 
thought the form of words we employ 


; serves as a very cunning test of both 


character and belief. One duty cannot 
replace another, and the “ words” 
which define a man’s religious views 
and aspirations, whether of pulpit or 
pew, are an important feature of his 
“works.” The duty of clear thought 
and fearless speech is a text few of our 
pulpits preach to excess, even in_ the 
denomination pledged to the utmost 
mental courage and sincerity. The 
second fallacy underlying our critic’s 
charges, is in the assumption that some 
one has stopped work. If the results of 
Unitarian activity have been smaller in 
the past few years, which we do not 
know to be the case, the fault lies, it is 
safe to surmise, not with those who 
have been most prominent in the at- 
tempted settlement of the question di- 
viding us on either side, but with those 
who, under the convenient and unheroic 
plea of not wishing to engage in a 
quarrel, have withdrawn from all or- 
ganized effort outside their churches, 
lending support to neither side, and 
fully avowing their convictions and 
sympathies nowhere. Apathy and 
mistrust have done more to lessen inter- 
est and active labor in our common 
cause than theological discussion. To 
deprecate discussion on religious topics 
is to deprecate the mental life beneath. 


‘The present aspect of affairs shows the 


wide and honest differences that exist 
among Unitarians in respect to the true 
object.and meaning of their faith., Per- 
haps those differences will prove of so 
fundamental a character as to necessi- 
tate still further differentiation in that 
body. Be that as it may the fact is plain 
that perfect agreement of these differ- 
ences will never, be reached, and the 
question now is whether Unitarians are 
ready to adopt a principle of co-opera- 
tion and fellowship that shall recognize 


these individual variations of belief. 


A question se large and important as 
this cannot be decided without discus- 
sion, and that discussion is a necessary 
part of our “ work,” c. P. W. 
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“OUR ELDER BROTHER.” 


A Brother, not a God! 

Then the far heights he trod, 
Our feet may hope to climb, 
To the same goal sublime. 


For us his life can be 
Promise of immortality ; 

The example we may take 
What we our lives may make. 


The weakness that he knew, 
And énemies he slew, 

That all his path beset, 

The same our lives have met. 


What import that it sayeth 

“A God has conquered death? ” 
To men no light is given, 

No vista into Heaven. 


SARAH DuDLEy P. JonEs. 
SYCAMORE, DeKalb Co., Ill, 


OUR RELATIONS WITH THE UNSEEN. 
GROWTH. 

If it be true that our bodies, and 
those of all creatures and things about 
us, are constituted of different degrees 
of matter, or force, some seen and 
some belonging to the invisible realm 
of things, it is quite plain that in study- 
ing the problem of life, we need to 
take into account more than the visible, 
in order to understand the felations of 
the body and life, in growth and action. 
Now science assures us that our bodies, 
and those of all rocks, plants and ani- 
mals are constituted in just this way, 
partly of seen and partly of unseen 
matter. The part visible to us is only 
of widely separated atoms of grosser 
matter, forming a kind of outline image 
or skeleton, on which and around 
which rests and is folded the finer 


ethereal part of all the organs, invisible, 


but yet by far the larger and more es- 
sential part. It is quite plain that if we 
consider the growth and action of only 
the grosser, least important part, to find 
out the meaning and relation of body 
and life, we shall discover comparatively 
little. Such a method would be much 
as if one should study the root of the 
plant and the soil in which it lived, not 
knowing or considering the leaf and 
flower, and the world of sunshine above. 
Or as if we should investigate carefully 
the dying pupa case to discover its pur- 
pose and promise of life, and take no 
notice of the new and more perfected 
form of the growing insect within the 
outer shell, Let us consider this mat- 
ter of growth in the world in a brief 
way, so far as we are able, keeping in 
mind the unseen as well as the seen, as 
far as science gives us light. 

If I plant a pine seed, an acorn and 
a grain of wheat, under favoring con- 
ditions, there will grow up three differ- 
ent forms. What determines this very 
marked difference? Not soil, not water 
or atmosphere, but something at the 
heart of each distinctive seed, desiring 
and striving for more perfect form and 
life. We call it the soul. While our 
senses make no report of it, our intel- 
lect constantly affirms its presence, be- 
cause without this primary factor in the 
universe, our intellect soon ends in non- 
sense and annihilation, which science 
more and more repudiates. We say, 
therefore, there must be a soul in the 
pine tree,—in the oak and wheat, just 
as we believe there is in every human. 
So we use this term soul, as expressing 
a will, a potency of life behind and 
above all Brion of sense, that of which 
all forms, all phenomena, are simply 
progressive manifestations in time and 
space. | : 

I hold in my hand a grain of corn— 
I look at it and study tt with a more 
inward seeing of the intellect, as well as 
the outward one of the senses. Here 
in this little seed form I behold a kind 
of grosser skeleton of scattered atoms 
and molecules, such as our visible world 
is constituted of. Around this rude frame- 
work of grosser particles, is a finer cov- 
ering, as flesh upon the bones, or as our 
atmosphere folds about this little earth 
globe. This is the ethereal part of the 
seed. J see through the more inward 
eye of the intellect, that while the gross- 
er atoms keep the general seed form, 
they are not at rest, but are ever beat- 


‘ing and revolving in little ways in the 
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ethereal part that surrounds them. 
This is the quite restful seed life. The 
soul of the seed thus expresses itself in 
life form and motion. It may live, only 
in this limited way, a thousand years. I 
plant it in the ground and a change 
comes over it, the waves of heat, light 
and electrical force and matter flow in 
upon it from the great ethereal realm. 

Immediately the atoms and molecules 
begin to flow, and revolve on these 
tidal waves of new life,in wider and 
stronger ways. The soul awakens toa 
desire and striving for more perfect 
form and life than that of a mere seed, 
so she gathers up the inflowing ele- 
ments and forces, directs and combines 
them into new molecules, out of these 
builds up cell after cell, both of visible 
and invisible matter, arranging them in 
tiny root and stalk, building more and 
more as life desire quickens and rises, 
till stalk and leaf, flower and fruit ap- 
pear. Thus the seed soul unfolds into 
body and life, of grasses or trees, building 
each cell and organ of ethereal elements 
—weighting them with a skeleton of 
grosser visible matter—which we be- 
hold and call ¢he grass or tree, so often 
all unconscious or unmindful that we 
see only the ruder frame-work of the 
real grass or tree. 

We look about us and mark the ap- 
pearance of rocks, trees and animals, 
and call it birth and growth into our 
world. 

Other beings, at home in the degree 
of matter and life higher than we have 
attained consciousness of, doubtless be- 
hold this same soul of our rocks, plants 
and animals, clothed upon in a higher 
way than we can yet discern. 

They appear in their world of sense 
in the finer ethereal forms of matter 
that rests upon and folds about our 
grosser elements, and they call it birth 
and growth into their world of being. 
This is no extravagance of imagination 
but simply a natural reading of our 
science a little further on life’s way. 

It is doubtless true that the optic 
nerves of no two human beings are at- 
tuned just alike. It must result, there- 
fore, from this, that [and my friend, 
looking upon some tree or flower, see 
not just the same form and hues of 
trunk, leaf, flower and fruit. His or- 
gans of vision being attuned, we will 
say, a little higher in the scale, or a 
little different in some notes of color, 
there must necessarily be some forms 
of leaf, flower and fruit he beholds that 
I cannot. 

On the other hand I am able to see 
some forms of the plant all invisible to 
him. We each behold a form of the 
tree or flower, but somewhat different. 
Let us follow the matter a step further 
on the same line. We will suppose my 
neighbor’s optic nerve susceptible to 
conscious impression from only the 
upper half of our degree, or scale of 
matter, mine only to the lower half. ’Tis 
quite plain that I should see the tree or 
flower only as it is clothed in form by 
the grosser half of our common visible 
matter, he only in the upper half. 
Nothing of the tree as I see it would he 
behold, I nothing as he beholds it, yet 
each truly sees a form of the growing 
tree and flower, only quite different, 
because we live as to sight, in a way, in 
two different worlds of matter. 

We have no reason to doubt, and 
more and more reason to believe as 
science advances, that the vast outlying 
realm of the unseen is the home of 
beings invisible to us. 

My next door neighbor, who has his 
home just over the borders of our world 
of sense, in the ethereal realm, may per- 
chance see the same plant or animal 
growing that I do, but he with eyes of 
clearer seeing, beholds it in its ethereal 
form; while I with dimmer sight, can 
only see it in its grosser lower form of 
our world. In what higher beauty and 
use they appear to him I can only 
dream. Yet rest assured that nature in 
each higher degree provides a more 

erfected form and life in thought, in 

eauty, and use. Thus we live in the 
midst of our wonderful world of grow- 
ing and decaying rocks, plants, animals 
and man, They appear a little while, 
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then disappear in and through what we 
name birth and death. But these are 
plainly only terms of degrees, since 
soul in its progress on the eternal high- 
way of being, in the forms of plants 
and animals, passing from a lower de- 
gree of matter and life, to the next 


higher, dies to the world which is below 


the border line, but is born to the world 
of beings above. 

If we could stand on this border line, 
possessing the vision of both degrees, 
we should perceive there was no break 
in the process of growth and evolution 
from life to death, and death to life. 

The break and jarring of the uni- 
verse is in our limited vision and ignor- 
ance, not in nature’s economy of being. 
In this thought we rest serenely assured 
that nothing is lost, but in the ceaseless 
growth of the universe in form and 
being all that disappears in one degree, 
appears in some other. 

If we look patiently and searchingly 
nature sooner or later vindicates herself 


as the infinite preserver and benefactor. 


W. A. CRAM. 
HAMPTON FAtts, N, H, 


“ Gop is a Spirit. No one hath seen 
Him at any time. In ancient times, 
when men were reverent, He had no 
name among them. Instead of the old 
reverence, we are impertinently inquisi- 
tive. Our theologians boldly analyze 
Him into His religious elements as a 
chemist does a known substance. Our 
children are taught the schedule of His 
virtues, and our boys can glibly rattle off 
the list of His attributes. I marvel that 
any reverence is left to a people among 
whom the holy mysteries have been so 
vulgarized. The Jewish boy, when in 
reading or speaking he came to the 
name of the Deity, laid his finger upon 
his mouth and emphasized it by silence. 
The boy of to-day utters it as a mean- 
ingless monosyllable, or hurls it like a 
missile at his little comrade with whom 
he is quarrelling.”— W. Hl. H. Murray 
in The Arena. 


Garrespondence, 


Drar Unity :—Oh, no! Oliver John- 
son’s death does not leave Whittier 
alone as representing the Abolitionist 
movement from its earlier stages on. 
The Rev. Samuel May of Leicester— 
I had better have written it “ rever- 
end ”—is living still. He was born in 
1810, April 11th. Whittier may have 
been in the fight a little earlier, but 
Garrison had few co-adjutors so strong 
and faithful as “Samuel May, Jr.,” as 
he was reckoned in those days. And 
is not Parker Pillsbury living still, 
born Sept. 22, 1809, and very early in 
the fight, and Robert Purvis, born Aug. 
4,1810,twenty days before Parker, and 
our dear Mary Grew, born Sept. 1, 
1813,and Frederick Douglass, who was 
to the manner born in 1817? Oliver 
Johnson was the last survivor of the 
founders of the New England Anti- 
Slavery Society, in founding which 
Whittier had no part, as he had in the 
founding of the National Society two 
years later, 1833. Yours truly, 

Joun W. CHADWICK. 

P. S.—* Heaven help me! How 
could I forget,” our dear Dr. Furness, 
born April 20th, 1802, and Theodore 
Weld, born Nov. 23, 1803, and one of 
the very first in time and in efficiency. 
Whittier and Purvis are the only ones 
remaining of the National Anti-slavery 
Convention of 1833, sosays a note from 
Whittier which I have just received—a 
pure coincidence. 


BRETHREN :—I am a Unitarian fully, 
have been for thirty years—long before 
I knew there was such a church in the 
world. Since the Cincinnati trouble 
four years ago, I have leaned strongly 
toward the *Unztarian’s” views. But 
still love Unity for its boldness, fair- 


mess and sguareness, and was much 


planation or statement of the creed or 
covenant of the National Unitarian Con- 
ference. That statement surely does 
not represent the main lines of thought 
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surprised to hear Francis Abbot’s ext 


Unity does, but I am seeking more 
light in Unitarianism. Enclosed please 
find twenty-six cents, for which send 
Unity as long as you can afford, and if 
you have anything for distribution 
please send and I will read and pass it 
out where it will do the most good. 
My soul is large enough, I think, to 
embrace every phase of Unitarianism. 
Iam now open for all truth, and care 
not what the medium may be. We 
have no church or club here—hope fo 
have one,before the winter is over. 
This city is honey-combed with Unitar- 
ian believers—but part find home in a 
Hicksite Quaker church, part in Spirit- 
ualism, others stand alone in their own 
individuality, I stand out known of all 
men as a Unitarian. 


I am yours truly, 


HARRISON OGBORN, 
RICHMOND, IND. 


Epitors oF Unity: Please find 
one dollar as my subscription to UNiry. 
The spirit of Uniry I have long ad- 
mired and largely its opinions, but have 
only read it occasionally owing to a 
slight pressure of papers on my purse. 
Dr. Francis E. Abbott is very brilliant 
and very honest, but I think ignores the 
principle that in interpreting a written 
document every part of it must be fairly 
considered, whether in a preamble or 
in a subsequent article. And the 
“clumsiness” of a document does not 
affect its validity. I should be rejoiced 
if Dr. A. could regard the old contro- 
versy in anew light. We can not well 
afford, I think, to lose him, But let us 
duly appreciate the strong men who re- 
main or are coming. 

Truly yours, 


FRANCIS QO. Dorr. 


Dear Unity.—Will. you call the 
attention of your Browning readers to 
the fact that the English edition of his 
poems as also the /atest edition by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., his American 
publishers, gives the fdur last lines of 
“ Prospice:” 

‘“‘ Shall change, shall become first a peace out 
of pain, 

Then a light, then thy breast, 

O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee 
again, 

And with God be the rest!” 

Instead of — 

“Shall become first a peace, then a joy,” 
which is the version of the earlier 
American editions—Ticknor & Fields, 
and of the Atlantic Monthly, in which 
the poem first appeared, probably from 
manuscript. M. H. B. 


A MEADVILLE,Pa.,subscriber writes: 
I enclose one dollar ($1) for which 
please send Uniry one year, beginning 
with the first number for 1890, to ——. 
Long may Unity flourish! I wish I 
could send more than one poor little dol- 
lar to help increase its circulation, but 
must make up in good wishes what I 
lack in dollars. A merry Christmas and 
a blessed New Year to UNiry and its 
friends! 


GENTLEMEN :—My wife, who is an 
invalid, reads UNrry with a great deal 
of interest. I myself am not a church 
member, but I like the tone of your 
paper and am willing to support a good, 
sensible and liberal religious paper. You 
will find enclosed an order for $2, to 
apply on account. Yours truly, 

A. W. SMITH. 


AN Iowa subscriber writes: The 
sermons are a grand thing. Gems 
most of them. I tread and re-read them. 
Shall give you an order for books as 
soon as I can spare the money. Am 
heartily in sympathy with Uniry, and 
wish it the greatest success. 


A CALIFORNIA postoffice mission 
worker writes: I read Unity eagerly, 
with keen sympathy for the earnest 
workers who are doing incredibly great 
things, and as it seems to me, creating a 
great storage battery of inspiration and 
sacred flame for the rest of us. 


\ Muen as the world wants sa-ints, it 
has greater need of do-ints. 


“Trust on, trust ever, trust to end—in 


truth,” —Browning. 


gow 


Religion and Science as Allies, 
or Similarities of Scientific and Reli- 
gious Knowledge. By James Thomp- 
son Bixby. New paper edition, 12mo, 
226 pages, 30 cents; cloth edition 50 
cents. | 

The reconciliation of science and religion is 
always.a fascinating theme and it has never 


been treated with more interest than by Mr. 
Bixby.—Philadelphia Press. 


The Legend of Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmark, as found in the works of 
Saxo Grammaticus and other writers of 
the Twelfth Century. By George P. 
Hansen, late United States Consul at 
Elsinore, Denmark. Edited by Charlie 
B. Simons. Square 18mo, 57 pages, 
paper, 25 cents, cloth 50 cents. 

Mr. Hansen had complete access to the 
public records and rare manuscripts at Elsi- 
nore and Copenhagen, and has constructed, 
as the result of these labors, a rarely interest- 


ing and delightful drochure-—Trenton State 
Gazette. 


A say J of Primitive Christian- 
ity.—By Lewis G. Janes. Cloth, gilt 
top, 319 pages, octavo, $1.25. 

Treats of the natural evolution of the Chris- 
tian Religion, according to the historical 
method; applying the assured results of 
modern criticism to the question of the his. 
torical verity of Jesus, the investigation of his 
life and teaching, and the development of 
organized Christianity. 


Aphorisms.—By Edward Owings 
Towne. Cloth, gilt top, 16mo, 47 
pages, 50 cents. 

Many of its Aphorisms are witty and orig- 
inal, and some are very shrewd and wise.— 
Saturday Evening Herald. 

A neat little volume of short pithy sent- 
ences. * * Many of them are original, 


sparkling in wit, and good to remember.— 
Inter-Ocean, 

The very process of finding fault with some 
ef its always pithy and suggestive sentences, 
will help us to new and fresh gleams of 
thought.—Chicago Times. 


The Social Status of European 
and American Women. By Kate Byam 
Martin and Ellen M. Henrotin. Square, 
15mo, 47 pages, paper, 25 cents; cloth, 
50 cents. 

A capital little brochure for people who 


take a serious interest in the tendencies of 
American society.—New York Independent. 


The New Birth, with a chapter on 
Mind Cure. By L. P. Mercer. Limp 


cloth, 16mo, 127 pages, 5o cents. 


The Cabin in the Clearing and 
other Poems. By Benjamin S. Parker. 
I2mo, 310 pages, full Russia, $2.00; 
cloth, $1.50. 

Includes some unpretentious verses of de. 
cided poetical merit.—Literary World. 

He sings like a wood-bird, because he has 
something to sing, and this is one of the great 


merits ot this modest volume.—Cincinnati 
Times- Star. 


The Evolution of Immortality.— 
Suggestions of an Individual Immortal- 
ity based upon our Organic and Life 
History. By C. T. Stockwell. Cloth, 
12mo, gilt top, uncut edges, 69 pages, 
60 cents. 

With avery few exceptions, not injurious 
to his argument. we have read with great 


pleasure and profit this singularly attractive 
essay.— Unitarian Review. 


One of the most suggestive and best de- 
veloped essays on personal immortality which 
later years have produced.—Literary Worid. 


The Complete Life.—Six Sermon- 


Lectures from the standpoint of modern - 


thought. By James H. West. Sub- 
jects: “The Complete Life,” “The 
Helper-On,” “ Moral Purpose,” “ The 
Deification of Man,” “ Equilibrium,” 
“The Holy Spirit.” Cloth, 18mo, 109 
pages, 60 cents. 


Uplifts of Heart and Will—A 
series of religious meditations or aspira- 
tions. By James H. West. Paper, 
square 18mo, 69 pages, 20 cents. 


Free from the mechanism of ritual or lit- 
urgy, and yet saturated throughout with the 
devoutness of one who feels both the mystery 
of the world and the glory of the revelation 
that shines through its clouds. The book is 
not only ethical, but is profoundly religious.— 
Christian Register. 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express om receipt of price. For $5.00 cask with 


order, ae ee aed: s to ate aucune af 00 at 

advertised prices, a nity one year free; offer 

applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 
Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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° 
Any church may secure the publication of any 
acceptable sermon in this department by the payment 
of $5, which sum will entitle the church to one 


hundred copies of the issue in which the sermon is 
printed. | 


RELIGION ITS OWN EVIDENCE AND 
DEFINITION, 


DISCOURSE BY JOHN H. CLIFFORD, MINISTER 
OF THE UNITARIAN SOCIETY, GERMAN- 
TOWN, PHILADELPHIA. 


Published by the Congregation. 


“ Assurance of things hoped for, the prov- 
ing of things not seen.”—Afistle to the He- 
brews. 

“The paths of God are more in number 
than the breathings of created beings. eet 
prophet whom I send goeth forth to establish 
religion, not to root it up. The doers of good 
shall reach me through this religion for ever 
and ever.” —/ersian. 

To say Religion is its own Evidence 
and Definition is to quit the creeds of 
men and follow the Gospel-ways of 
the Soul. ‘To define religion, is it not 
—if Spinoza was right in saying that 
to define God were to deny him—de- 
nial of religion? And by what vain 
“ definition” and heaped-up * evidences” 
have men covered from their own eyes 
the open secret of life! How shall we 
interpret human history in face of its 
seeming contradictions? 

There are two theories of history. 
One is that it follows forward lines. 
The other is that it goes in circular 
paths and ever repeats itself. W hich- 
ever of these theories may be true, one 
thing seems plain: that history is but a 
record of passages from stage to stage. 
Here we see “ barbarism.” There we 
find “ civilization.” Now is an age of 
war and now an age of peace, of pro- 
gress in the arts, in literature, in hu- 
manity. Now a_ period of religious 
bigotry and again an era of liberality. 
In the day of Columbus, the world, we 
can now see, was on the eve of mighty 
changes. In the new order he was to 

be a leading light. Call the age -of 
Columbus an age of bigotry. That 
which named itself religion said No ‘to 
spiritual progress. Europe said, “I am 
the whole Western World.” She 
mocked at those, and persecuted. them, 
who dared to dream of lands beyond 
her own boundaries. Columbus still 
gazed upon the measureless garment of 
water that wrapped the European con- 
tinent. He penetrated its thick folds. 
He bore the derision of fools and of 
sages, wise in their own conceits. To 
the sovereigns and peoples of the old 
world he said: “ There is land beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules!” And beyond 
that thitherto almost undisputed termi- 
nus Columbus found land. <And_ it 
proved to be a land that should offer 
security against old-world tyranny and 
persecution, a land wherein the popu- 
lations of the world might dwell; where 
liberty should flourish, while bigotry 
and oppression must die; not all at 
once, but in the coming day of man. 

Four hundred years almost have 
passed, and we are living in the land to 
which the bold sailor led the way, on 
whose track so many of Europe’s best 
—the wisest, the freest, the bravest— 
have followed. We live in an age of 
new discoveries, across waters wider 
and deeper than the Atlantic sea. Man 

~makes the voyage of Infinity. He sails 
from partial, in search of universal. 
There is bigotry still, and ignorance is 
its tool. Each sect has its own Pillars 
of Hercules, beyond which it declares 
that no religion can be found. But 
there are many now to withstand big- 
try, to defy derision, to instruct ig- 
norance, and lead humanity across ocean- 
ways to the better country of its inher- 
itance. The one has become a thou- 
sand. 

From false religion to true, from par- 
tial religion to universal, from relig- 


tons to Religion, man voyages for his 


spiritual home. 

Religion, we are told is a word of 
uestionable derivation, and so of 
oubtful literal meaning. Suppose that 
it is from the Latin word, religare, 
which means, fo dind back, and 
we say, therefore, it is the binding 
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back of the soul to God, or to the orig- : 
inal powers of life. What is this but a 
définition to be defined? After every 
definition of a definition the sign of in- 
finity! Religion defines itself not in 
an infinitive verb, but in terms of life 
which speak when words are wanting. 

Fifteenth-century Europe with the 
Western shores of Portugal bounded 
the world. Columbus, to prove his 
larger view, must withstand that igno- 
rant conceit. Now, as then, men con- 
found theories, creeds, institutions, ob- 
servances, with religion. For wider 
vision we must ignore false bounda- 
ries, the ze plus ultra of spiritual geog- 
raphers who know not the Spirit’s 
realm. 

1. Superstition. There are those 
who call superstition religion. And 
there are those who call religion super- 
stition. Mere belief in supernatural 
appearances, omens, charms; savage 
awe at lightning, thunder, and a thou- 
sand natural shocks—are these the 
whole of superstition? The vacant mind, 
the shrinking heart, the trembling 
flesh, do these alone confess its power? 
In times before science fear may have 
been the first awakening of the spir- 
itual sense in man. Superstition in this 
form is perhaps religion’s earlier con- 
dition, Worst fear is but extreme of 
caution. Science, experience, develop- 
ment lift man from fear to confidence. 
So, fear cast out, its superstition makes 
way for trust, which is religion. But 
is there not wilful as well as involun- 
tary superstition, born more of: preju- 
dice than of fear? Mark those who 
hold, despite of the modern revisions, to 
the letter of killing dogmas—predes- 
tination, divine interposition, total de- 
pravity and the like. By inherited 
habit do not they refer the good things 
to Deity, and bad things to the devil, 
and chiefly to the deviltry in man him- 
self? Yet in their reference are not 
“good” and “bad” hopelessly con- 
founded? A nation, whether to heed 
its conscience or to preserve its exist- 
ence, frees a race of slaves. ’*Tis not 
man’s deed, but direct act of God. 
Two railway trains collide, with dread- 
ful disaster, and not human negligence, 
but inscrutable providence is offered in 
explanation. An earthquake swallows 
up a city. Science points to mineral 
belts, but superstition to a wicked devil- 
prompted and God-enraging people. 
W hat part has superstition of this sort in 
religion? Thesame part which dogmatic 
nescience has in science. When such 
superstition gets ready to change its 
name to religion it will be through ra- 
tional views of God and man, and of 
cause and effect—“ the Chancellors of 
God”—in nature. Till then it means 
negative quantity in. man’s. spiritual 
being, mocked by what he calls re- 
ligious faiths and institutions. 

2. Supernaturalism. What error 
more fatal has held the “Christian 
world” like other “ worlds,” than this, 
which science now breaks, of super- 
naturalism, as antithetic to naturalism? 
Science, yes, and poetry too, with its 
sacred power of imagination, leads 
man to the sublime monism, the divine 
unity of life which rolls through all 
things, above all, and through all and 
in all. : 

To make religion a miraculous work- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, its evidence a 
‘supernatural revelation, is the supersti- 
tion of superstitions. It reduces man 
himself to zero, to self-contempt, to 
disowning of his spiritual birthright. It 
teaches men to regard themselves as 
“clay in the hands of the potter,” but 
not also as potters with clay to their 
own hands for fashioning. It directs 
them not to use of visible resources, but 
to imploring of invisible powers; not to 
work out their own salvation but to beg 
it of heaven. In a world of helps the 
know no help. In a universe of wealt 
they cry but poverty. Best food is 
husks, highest nourishment starvation. 
Surrounded by myriad creatures whose 
only sense seems happiness, they sit in 
sackcloth and ashes bewailing a univer- 
sal misery. They go into the darkened 
church with faces which deepen the 


moodily expect some super-solar ray. 
When that fails, what is there in relig- 
ion but a bafing mystery? How would 
Jesus say to such vain brooding follow- 
ers of an unreal faith: “If the light 
that is in you be darkness, how great is 
that darkness!” Can any renouncing 
of earth mean treasure in heaven? How 
can we lay up treasures there which we 
have not won on earth by toil and faith- 
fulness, by patient endurance to the 
end? 

Such supernaturalism, then, unfits 
men for real religion by substituting 
for it unreality. No longing can take 
the place of doing. Man must walk 
the appointed way up to God, not think 
by prayer to bring God down to him. 

3. Lheology. Is religion theology? 
(Is it necessarily theism?) In the writ- 
ten history of the “ Christian centuries” 
there is a great deal of theology and 
very little of religion, unless we call 
the two identical. Discussion turns not 
upon the best ways of living, but upon 
the authorized modes of thinking and 
speaking. The natural product of 
medizval theology was the Inquisition. 
And the Inquisition was only one ex- 
pression of the spirit that rules when 
dogmatism takes the place of religion, 
and creed is set above practical life. 
Such a spirit has been active all through 
history. Orthodoxy of belief has been 
demanded, and enforced by persecution, 
when soundness of heart has been no 
prerequisite. Shakespeare speaks of 
“packs and sects of great ones that 
ebb and flow by the moon.” They are 
those who, in all countries and ages, 
settle matters with the ruling authori- 
ties. In Greece they put to death or 
banished the noblest men of that noble 
land. ‘Anaxagoras had to flee from 
them; they made Socrates drink hem- 
lock; they sold Plato into slavery; 
Aristotle barely escaped from them into 
Thessaly.” In Judea they stoned the 
prophets and crucified Jesus. And 
later, in Europe, Bruno they burnt; 
Ramus they murdered; Campanella 
they tortured; made Selden apologize, 
Abelard burn his book, Des Cartes 
hide his; Spinoza they excommunicated ; 
Locke they banished; Kant had to flee; 
Fichte to resign his chair; Cousin to 
escape from France; and even Lord 
Bacon “only got safely through by 
wearing the mask of obscure statement ;” 
if not, as some believe, by assuming an- 
other’s name. Then think of the mar- 
tyrs of the Reformation—W yclif, and 
Huss, and Savonarola,and Servetus, and 
Ridley, and Latimer, and a host of 
others, victims.of remorseless power 
established upon the claims of theology 
and exercised in the name of religion. 
These are but instances among thous- 
ands, yes, millions, equally cruel and 
illustrative of the logic of inquisition. 
And although the rack and the stake 
have passed away; though a man’s life 
is no longer forfeit for independent 
thinking and speaking; still there is 
much inquisition of a quiet sort right 
here among ourselves and all over the 
world to-day. Theology is confounded 
with religion as in the past, and men 
and women know the trials of tacit pro- 
scription yet, because character is less 
regarded than conformity. Theology, 
then, can be the instrument of savage 
inhumanities. Religion forbids them, 
and makes them impossible. It tem- 
pers theology to moral and spiritual 
civilities. 

But we are not to think evil of theol- 
ogy itself. It is not responsible for 
those who abuse it. Let us not even 
disparage it; only distinguish it here 
from religion. Theology, even the 
simplest and purest, may be perverted 
to strife, cruelty, and blood. But a 
right theology consists naturally with 
religion; is, in fact, as I think, mutually 
implicated in religion with its human 
and ethical elements. The imprison- 
ment of religion in the mere terms of 
theology is the great crime against them 
both. Its nest on the ground does not 
hinder the lark from singing “at 
heaven’s. gate.” The house f dwell in 
shall not hold me from “ thoughts which 
wander gery eternity.” Nor need 


gloom, shut out God’s sunlight and 
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religion uses prevent it from rising on 
free wing to the spirit-skies. 

Religion can no more be shut up in 
terms of theology than within the walls 
of a church. But is it not common to 
suppose that religion is contained in 
theology, and both rightly confined in 
the church, which need but be opened 
at stated times for inspection, while 
men’s religiousness is judged by their 
punctuality as inspectors! 

China, walled in from “ outside bar- 
barians,”’ finds at length, through chinks 
which time and change have made, that 
the rest of the world may even bring 
some contribution to her own civilization 
aud welfare. So they who, holding to 
theology and calling it religion, fancy 
themselves separated from the irrelig- 
ious, shall yet confess their debt to 
those of whom they have made no ac- 
count—the great hosts of humanity, 
through many ways led by an unseen 
hand towards one divine goal. 

So the quest of religion leads us 
beyond the boundaries . of dogmatic 
theology. | 

What then is religion? Whatever it 
is, it is natural to man. And there is a 
natural philosophy of religion, quite 
other than the creeds and systems claim. 
This, if men looked at religion from the 
human side, would grow plain to them. 


-It would lead to different results from 


those reached by vain effort to see 
from the throne of deity. To think 
themselves filled with faith is easy for 
men, when really their spiritual natures 
are void. “If you say ‘I am humble,’ 
that is no humility.” You are then 
most arrogant. ‘“ Nothing,” says Lord 
Bacon, “is more diametrically opposed 
to true faith than those notions that 
come by virtue of what is called * Di- 
vine Inspiration,’ such as the creation of 
the world out of nothing, the incarna- 
tion and death of God, and the resur- 
rection of the body. Natural philosophy 
is the most certain remedy for supersti- 
tion, and it is also the most approved 
aliment of faith; and the more deeply 
it penetrates, the more _ profoundly 
is the human mind imbued with 
religion.”* | 

We need, then, first of all a philoso- 
phy of religion. It may be very simple. 
The simpler the better. Suppose we 
say that religion is spiritual polarity—a 
phrase which in an age of electricity 
should have easy popular meanings. In 
spiritual polarity the soul of man keeps 
all its relations. The lesser spirit turns 
to the Great Spirit, as the magnetic 
needle obeys its current. And in this 
man is still a conscious agent. He co- 
operates with the magnetism of Di- 
vinity, and conspires for heavenward 
direction. If even the flower turns its 
face to the sun, shall not the offspring 
of Spirit turn as naturally tothe Father 
of Light? | 

Why then should the human soul 
need authority or specific revelation to 
bind it back to God? It is bound to 
God, both backward and forward, and 
on every side, from and to all eternity, 
with bands which the worst human 
creed can not sunder. 

And so, religion defines itself, and 
brings its own evidence, in the natural 
relations of the Human to the Divine 
Whole. And who shall dare to say that 
that relation, fixed in the very nature of 
things, can ever be reversed or annulled, 
by man or devil? 

It is Immutability itself, one with the 
love of God, from which “ neither death 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creation, shall be able to 
separate us.” : 

But, having some simple philosophy 
of religion, we also need a rule of prac- 
tice, which renders religion into life. 
Here again we recoil from unnatural 
and arbitrary limits to the moral re- 
quirements of religion. “ Pure religion 
and undefiled,” says the creedman, “ is 
to accept my creed and go to my 
church.” “ ° i religion and unde- 
filed,” says the New Testament James, 
is “to visit the fatherless and widows — 


* Rendered in “The Authorship of Shakespeare,” 
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in their affliction, and to keep unspotted 
from the world.” Love and righteous- 
ness—it is all in these. In the simple 
yet august enactments of righteousness 
and love, how vain all spiritual pride! 
How the “]-am-holier-than-thou” shriv- 
els in the trial-fire of original and 
pure commands! “Mere morality, 
virtue, good deeds!” cries _ self- 
righteousness to righteousness. “My 
friend, no doubt you are very civil, 
very upright, honest, and just, and kind, 
but you are not a religious man, only a 
virtuous heathen.” Very well; give 
me a virtuous heathen before an unvir- 
tuous or a canting Christian. 

Now, common sense says, and the 
Bible also says—the best of it, all that 
we care for on this point—that the 
faith of men must be shown by their 
works, and thereby judged. To cen- 
sorious defenders of the faith that is 
only “philosophical” and “moral,” 
which the Apostle calls “ pure and un- 
defiled religion;” which Paul illustrates 
in his religious universality; which 
Jesus makes the sum of Law and 
Prophets; which their fellow-masters 
in every tongue proclaim, speaking all 
as having authority, and not as the 
scribes, the authority of spiritual vis- 
ion and power. Love to God and man, 
obedience to the laws of life,—how 
narrow all other creeds compared with 
this; how low all other cultures in com- 
parison with that which sees this high- 
est way. Yet even herein is ever the 
unattained; more to believe than lan- 
guage can hint; more to do than any 
routine or ceremonial: can prescribe. 
The ethical heart of religion has no 
better utterance than this: ‘“ Do the 
duty that lies nearest thee.” One 
step toward heaven is the whole way. 
Holiness—is that religion? Then what 
is that but wholeness, integrity, soul 
complete in all its relations and right 
in all its ways? Whoever looks for 
authority, whether of reason or of in- 
spired scripture, for requiring more or 
other than these, must look in vain. 

Love and duty, and all the spiritual 
gsrowths—are not their seeds within us? 
Shall not they spring up out of their 
native soil, and bring forth fruit? And 
shall not every wild, weedy placein our 
lives one day bloom to true, good and 
beautiful ? 

O then, religion pure and undefiled 
bids poor wandering humanity bide its 
time, work and despair not, trust the 
perfect consummation. Lowly-faith- 
ful each one be in the allotted place. 

With such a religion, what need of 
confession? And as for profession, 
Channing said that a man should no 
more profess religion than he should 
profess benevolence. 

Such a religion we humbly, vet fear- 
lessly, endeavor hereto teach. Such a 
religion was lately* published in this city, 
with many differing tongues, yet with 
consenting voice, which some (not, I 
think, successfully) have attempted to 
gainsay. | 

In such a faith may we not work 
patiently while the day lasts, and lie 
down in peace when the night cometh, 
wherein no man can work? It is such 
religion that in the believing, hoping, 
enduring, trusting, loving, rejoicing soul 
can sing: | 

“T know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise; 


Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


I know not where his islands lift 
. Their fronded palms in air ; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care,” 


“THE name [Christian] cannot remain, 
if it shall stand in the way of that large 
and generous fellowship which the 
Hs of this epoch is striving to effect. 

hen men shall come even to that 
point that they say that every man is a 
Christian who shares his brother’s bur- 
dens, no matter whether as to faith he 
is Mohammedan or Confucian, or Infi- 
del, they will not deem the name Christ- 
_ lan a very important one to keep, but, 
forgetting names, will join hands in 
the fellowship of fraternal love and 
good works.” — William $. Potter. 
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The Siudy Snbts 


The Struggle for Immortality. By Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. Boston and New York. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 


This is a volume of essays, unrelated 
to each other, but all dealing with 
questions of present religious interest. 
Miss Phelps’ position seems representa- 
tive of the most characteristic mental 
attitude of the present time toward theo- 
logical problems. She is a brilliant ex- 
ponent of that new theology which 
denies great fundamental propositions 
of orthodoxy and holds to others with 
a reckless disregard of logic and consis- 
tency. The question, What is true 
seems lost in the problem. ‘What be- 
lief is expedient for spiritual content?” 
This gives a tone that seems to demand 
that immortality, the Christ revelation, 
and the like, be true, with a feverish 
fervor that is less religious than much 
of the trustful agnosticism the author 
scorns. However, the vigor with 
which she wields her two-edged sword, 
cutting bigotry and heresy with impar- 
tial force, is refreshing, even though 
the absence of a logical direction to its 
movements exasperates. 

The title essay dwells strongly upon 
the suggestive analogies of evolution, 
regarding the possible law of a spiritual 
survival of the fittest. The discussion 
upon “What is a Fact,” is a bright and 
much needed appeal to scientists to give 
scientific recognition to spiritual facts. 
In the essay “Is God Good?” the author 
gives a painfully forcible statement of 
the data for the pessimistic argument 


— making all optimistic conclusions 


hinge on immortality. 

“ The Christianity. of Christ” is a 
most tender, helpful plea for a practical 
application of our boasted Christian 
ideals. | | 

In the two essays which deal with 
the psychical movements of the time, 
the style is especially enjoyable. 

Miss Phelps exults over the tide 
which is now setting in favor of the 
mystical sciences and finds it too much 
for the imagination to paint what would 
have happened “If any of the priests 
and prophets of the materialistic phil- 
osophy had been told fifteen years ago, 
while they sat precipitating our souls 
into a sub-acetate in their labratories, 
or offering us little icicles from the 
Glacial Period to replace the Easter 
lilies on the new made graves, that 
more than:one of the foremost scientists 
of Great Britain would be to-day 
avowed believers in the psychical na- 
ture of obscure phenomena, such as it 
has been considered good intellectual 
form to turn over tothe juggler and the 
medium. M. Fs Te 


The Ethics of the Hebrew Scripture, arranged 
and edited by Isaac and Adolph Moses. Chi- 
cago and Cincinnati. 


This is a small but a most suggestive 
and convenient little book, the third in 
the series which these brothers, both of 
them Rabbis, have prepared for the Sun- 
day-school‘and the home. The first is 
an expurgated and condensed copy of 
the Pentateuch; the second is a similar 
treatment of the historical books of the 
Old Testament. This last, to our mind 
much the most valuable, is a compila- 
tion of all the ethical and spiritual pas- 
sages in the Old Testament, with an 
addition from the Talmud and the Rab- 
binical writings of the medizval period. 
What a noble storehouse it is! To turn 
its leaves is to find a new love and ad- 
miration for the old book rising ™m one’s 
It is such a book as ministers 
who read the Bible, not from form but 
for instruction, will welcome as a pul- 
pit help. Sunday-school teachers and 
home makers ought to examine this 
little book, and we trust arrangements 
can be made by which it can be obtained 
at the Unity office. 
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Outline Study of Browning’s Paracelsus. 
By Mrs. Fannie Holy. Riverside Publishing 
Co., St. Louis. 60 cents. | 

The above is a dainty piece of book- 
binding, in white and gold, and admir- 
ably intended for holiday purposes, had 
jt made its appearance somewhat sooner. 
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The contents include a carefully prepar- 
ed analysis of the poem,with copious and 
well selected quotations,and a ood nec 
sketch of Paracelsus. All Browning stu- 
dents will be glad to profit by Mrs. 
Holy’s work, which forms a valuable 
aid to a poem universally placed 
among the more difficult of the poet’s 
productions, C.. P. W. 


THREE more volumes of the valuable 
series of “ The Story of the Nations,” 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, have 
been on our table waiting a word of 
recognition. Gustave Masson’s “ Story 
of Medieval France,” Helen Zimern’s 
“Story of the Hansa Towns,” and 
Alfred J. Church’s “Story of Early 
Britain.” The last two are the latest 
in the series. The last is attractive in 
style, as everything the author writes, 
but unsatisfactory inasmuch as it is 
written too much from the outside, per- 
haps necessarily so. It gives only such 
accounts as are accessible in the litera- 
ture forme@ by the enemies and _ in- 
vaders. The druidic and bardic institu- 
tions, the poetic lore and mythology 
that gather around the names of Mer- 


j lin, Talisin and King Arthur, out of 


which sprung the legends of the Round 
Table and the “Idyls of the King,” de- 
serve a larger place in the story of early 
Britain than is found here. 
of the Hansa Towns is, we suspect, the 
story of a lost people to very many in- 
telligent folk, and as such carries with 
it an added interest. It is an important 
clew to much that would otherwise re- 
ain unintelligible in continental _his- 
tory. 


AMONG the recent issues of G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons beautiful “ Knicker- 
bocker Nugget Series” are to be found 
the * Ideals of a Republic” or “Great 
Words from Great Americans.” This 
contains the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution of the U. S., and 
the most significant utterances of W ash- 
ington and Lincoln. “AZsop’s Fables,” 
with characteristic illustrations, and two 
volumes of American War Ballads, 
compiled by George Cary Eggleston. 
If one necessarily misses some old 
acquaintances in this collection, what is 
given is so satisfactory in matter and 
shape that one forgives the omission. 
Some twenty-four volumes of this series 
are now published and can be obtained 
at the cost of a dollar a volume with 
few exceptions. We again commend 
them to lovers of dainty bookmaking 
and classic reading. 


Lovers of Emerson will be glad to 
know that “Essays First and Second 
Series ” has been issued by the legitimate 
publishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
in an attractive covering of dignified 
brown, at the cheap price of one dollar. 
This book, with Mr. Gannet’s outline, 
recently published in UNiTy, makes an 
Emerson Study Class possible wher- 
ever there are those who are willing to 
read and anxious to learn. 


Circumstances Beyond Control. 
The remarkable experience of an un- 
romantic individual with a romantic 
name. By Luther H. Bickford. Paper, 
square 15mo., 146 pages, 30 cents. 

“Circumstances Beyond Control” will 
hold deeply engrossed every reader who takes 
it up. The theory of hypnotism as an agent 
in the perpetration of crime is very deftly 
worked into a little story that is breezy and 
entertaining throughout.—Hvening Wisconsin. 


Evolution and Christianity.— 
A Study. By J. C. F. Grumbine. 
Cloth, square 18mo., 75 pages, 30 
cents. 

“Mr. Grumbine’s statements are sound and 
well put. His book is the fruit of wide read- 
ing and investigation. It is a helpful one, is 
thoroughly interesting reading, and its presen- 
tation of the relation between evolution and 
Christianity includes much valuable thought.” 


—Buffalo Express. 

An Old Religion#,A Study. By 
J.C. F. Grumbine. ‘aber, 1i8mo., 95 
pages, 20 cents. 

We have had enough of the God that 
books have killed. We need and will have a 


God that theol cannot caricature, a moral 
law that cannot be relaxed, a church that will 


be humanitarian, Author's Preface, 
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The story 


Evolution.—Popular lectures and 
discussions before the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association. One volume, fine cloth. 
408 pages, illustrated, with complet: 
index. Price, $2.00. Also printed 
fifteen separate pamphlets at 10 ceng 
each, or all to one address for $1.20, 


One of the most systematic, concise, as 
comprehensive presentations in popular drpus 
of the foundation and theory of evolu’ 
Excellent, . . succinct, . . interesting. —/ and 
Opinion. dW. 

A collection of essays, exhibiting the 
trine of. Evolution as applied to religious; 
scientific and social matters, by well-read and 
cultivated gentlemen. Scholarly and_in- 
structive; we commend the book.—WNew York 
Sun, 

The mode of presentation seems to me ad- 
mirably adapted for *popularizing Evolution 
views.—Herbert Spencer. 

I think your schedule attractive and valu- 
able.— Sohn Fiske. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS. 


1. Herbert Spencer: 
and philosophy. 
son. 

2. Charles Robert 
works, and influence. 
wick, 

3. Solar and Planetary Evolution: How 
suns and worlds come into being. Garrett P. 
Serviss. 

4. Evolution of the Earth: 


His life, writin gs 
Daniel Greenleaf Thomp. 


Darwin: His _ life, 
Rev. John W. Chad- 


The story of 


geology - Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 
5. Evolution of Vegetal Life: William 
Potts. | 

6. Evolution of Animal Life: Rossiter 


W. Raymond, Ph.D. 

7. The Descent of Man: His origin, an- 
tiquity, growth. E. D. Cope, Ph.D. 

8. Evolution of Mind: Its nature and de- 
velopment. Dr. Robert G. Eccles. 

9. Evolution of Society: Families, tribes, 
states, classes. James A, Skilton. 

10. Evolution of Theology: Develop- 
ment of religious beliefs. Z. Sidney Samp- 
son, 

11. Evolution of Morals: Egoism, altru- 
ism, utilitarianism, etc. Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 

12. Proofs of Evolution: The eight main 
scientific arguments. Nelson C. Parshall. 

13. Evolution as Related to Religious 
Thought: Rev. John W. Chadwick. 

14. The Philosophy of Evolution: Its re- 
lation to prevailing systems. Starr H. 
Nichols. 

15. The Effects of Evolution on the Com- 
ing Civilization: Rev. Minot J. Savage. 


Freedom and Fellowship in Re- 
ligion.—A volume of essays by D. A. 

asson, Samuel Longfellow, Samuel 
Johnson, John Weiss, William J. Pot- 
ter, Francis E. Abbot, O. B. Frothing- 
ham, John W. Chadwick, T. W. Hig- 
ginson, Mrs. E. D. Cheney; with ex- 
tracts from speeches on the platform of 
the Free Religious Association, by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, C. H. Malcom, 
Celia Burleigh, Wendell Phillips, Rabbi 
Wise, Dr. Bartol, Julia Ward Howe, 
F. B. Sanborn, Horace Seaver, A. B. 
Alcott, C. D. B. Mills, W. C. Gannett, 
Lucy Stone, and others. Cloth, 16mo., 
424 pages, well printed on good paper 
and handsomely bound, retail price, 
$1.50, our price to those who order di- 
rect from us, 75 cents. 


Practical Piety.—Four sermons 
delivered in Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Sub- 
jects, “* The Economies of Religion,” 
“ Bread versus Ideas,” ‘“ Present 
Sanctities,” “ The Claims of the Chil- 
dren.” Limp cloth, square 18mo., 60 
pages, 30 cents. | 

The author has an ss habit of 
speech, coupled with a facility of illustration 
and a quickness of fancy not often found in 
sermon-writers, and his views of the relations 
of religion to modern conditions and everyday 


needs appeal to the average lay mind as re- 
markably sensible.-—Oakland Enqutrer. 


Browning’s Women.—By Mary 
E. Burt, with an introduction by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, D. D., LL. D. 
Cloth, 16mo, 236 pages. $1.00. 

We can cordially recommend her little vol- 
ume to not only individual readers, but to 
members of the Browning Clubs who are en- 


deavoring to make a special study of the 
poet.— Boston Transcript. 


Seed Thoughts from Robert 
Browning.—Selected and arranged 
by Mary E. Burt. Imitation parch- 
ment, square 18mo., 40 pages, 25 cents. 


Any book advertised by us will be sent id by mail 


express price. Fi cask with 
ek ane a books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised ] . offer 
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Any church may secure the publication of any 
acceptable sermon in this department by the payment 
of £65, which sum will entitle the church to one 
hundred copies of the issue in which the sermon is 
printed. 


RELIGION ITS OWN EVIDENCE AND 
DEFINITION. 


DISCOURSE BY JOHN H. CLIFFORD, MINISTER 
OF THE UNITARIAN SOCIETY, GERMAN- 
TOWN, PHILADELPHIA. 


Published by the Congregation. 


“ Assurance of things hoped for, the prov- 
ing of things not seen.”—EZfistle to the He- 
brews. 

“The paths of God are more in number 
than the breathings of created beings. Every 
prophet whom I send goeth forth to establish 
religion, not to root it up. The doers of good 
shall reach me through this religion for ever 
and ever.” —Persian. 

To say Religion is its own Evidence 
and Definition is to quit the creeds of 
men and follow the Gospel-ways of 
the Soul. ‘To define religion, is it not 
—if Spinoza was right in saying that 
to define God were to deny him—de- 
nial of religion? And by what vain 
“definition” and heaped-up * evidences” 
have men covered from their own eyes 
the open secret of life! How shall we 
interpret human history in face of its 
seeming contradictions? 

There are two theories of history. 
One is that it follows forward lines. 
The other is that it goes in circular 
paths and ever repeats itself. W hich- 
ever of these theories may be true, one 
thing seems plain: that history is but a 
record of passages from stage to stage. 
Here we see “ barbarism.” There we 
find “ civilization.” Now is an age of 
war and now an age of peace, of pro- 
gress in the arts, in literature, in hu- 
manity. Now a period of religious 
bigotry and again an era of liberality. 
In the day of Columbus, the world, we 
can now see, was on the eve of mighty 
changes. In the new order he was to 
be a leading light. Call the age of 
Columbus an age of bigotry. That 
which named itself religion said No ‘to 
spiritual progress. Europe said, “I am 
the whole Western World.” She 
mocked at those, and persecuted them, 
who dared to dream of lands beyond 
her own. boundaries. Columbus still 
gazed upon the measureless garment of 
water that wrapped the European con- 
tinent. He penetrated its thick folds. 
He bore the derision of fools and of 
sages, wise in their own conceits. To 
the sovereigns and peoples of the old 
world he said: ‘ There is land beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules!” And beyond 
that thitherto almost undisputed termi- 
nus Columbus found land. And _ it 
proved to be a land that should offer 
security against old-world tyranny and 
persecution, a land wherein the popu- 
lations of the world might dwell; where 
liberty should flourish, while bigotry 
and oppression must die; not all at 
once, but in the coming day of man. 

Four hundred years almost have 
passed, and we are living in the land to 


_ which the bold sailor led the way, on 


whose track so many of Europe’s best 
—the wisest, the freest, the bravest— 
have followed. We live in an age of 
new discoveries, across waters wider 
and deeper thanthe Atlantic sea. Man 
makes the voyage of Infinity. He sails 
from partial, in search of universal. 
There is bigotry still, and ignorance is 
its tool. Each sect has its own Pillars 
of Hercules, beyond which it declares 
that no religion can be found. But 
there are many now to withstand big- 
try, to defy derision, to instruct ig- 
norance, and lead humanity across ocean- 
ways to the better country of its inher- 
itance. The one has become a thou- 
sand. 

From false religion to true, from par- 
tial religion to universal, from relig- 
tons to Religion, man voyages for his 
spiritual home. | 

Religion, we are told is a word of 
and 
doubtful literal meaning. Suppose that 
it is from the Latin word,/religare, 
which means, to bind back, and 
we say, therefore, it is the binding 
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back of the soul to God, or to the orig- 
inal powers of life. What is this but a 
définition to be defined? After every 
definition of a definition the sign of in- 
finity! Religion defines itself not in 
an infinitive verb, but in terms of life 
which speak when words are wanting. 

Fifteenth-century Europe with the 
Western shores of Portugal bounded 
the world. Columbus, to prove his 
larger view, must withstand that igno- 
rant conceit. Now, as then, men con- 
found theories, creeds, institutions, ob- 
servances, with religion. For wider 
vision we must ignore false bounda- 
ries, the ze plus ultra of spiritual geog- 
raphers who know not the Spirit’s 
realm. 

1. Superstition. There are those 
who call superstition religion. And 
there are those who call religion super- 
stition. Mere belief in supernatural 
appearances, omens, charms; savage 
awe at lightning, thunder, and a thou- 
sand natural shocks—are these . the 
whole of superstition? The vacant mind, 
the shrinking heart, the trembling 
flesh, do these alone confess its power? 
In times before science fear may have 
been the first awakening of the spir- 
itual sense in man. Superstition in this 
form is perhaps religion’s earlier con- 
dition. Worst fear is but extreme of 
caution. Science, experience, develop- 
ment lift man from fear to confidence. 
So, fear cast out, its superstition makes 
way for trust, which is religion. But 
is there not wilful as well as involun- 
tary superstition, born more of preju- 
dice than of fear? Mark those who 
hold, despite of the modern revisions, to 
the letter of killing dogmas—predes- 
tination, divine interposition, total de- 
pravity and the like. By inherited 
habit do not they refer the good things 
to Deity, and bad things to the devil, 
and chiefly to the deviltry in man him- 
self? Yet in their reference are not 
“good” and ,“bad” hopelessly con- 
founded? <A nation, whether to heed 
its conscience or to preserve its exist- 
ence, frees a race of slaves. ’Tis not 
man’s deed, but direct act of God. 
Two railway trains collide, with dread- 
ful disaster, and not human negligence, 
but inscrutable providence is offered in 
explanation. An earthquake swallows 
up a city. Science points to mineral 
belts, but superstition to a wicked devil- 
prompted and God-enraging people. 
W hat part has superstition of this sort in 
religion? Thesame part which dogmatic 
nescience has in science. When such 
superstition gets ready to change its 
name to religion it will be through ra- 
tional views of God and man, and of 
cause and effect—“ the Chancellors of 
God”—in nature. Till then it means 
negative quantity in. man’s. spiritual 
being, mocked by what he calls re- 
ligious faiths and institutions. | 

2. Supernaturalism. What error 
more fatal has held the “ Christian 
worid” like other “ worlds,” than this, 
which science now breaks, of super- 
naturalism, as antithetic to naturalism? 
Science, yes, and poetry too, with its 
sacred power of imagination, leads 
man to the sublime monism, the divine 
unity of life which rolls through all 
things, above all, and through all and 
in all. 

To make religion a miraculous work- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, its evidence a 


‘supernatural revelation, is the supersti- 


tion of superstitions. It reduces man 
himself to zero, to self-contempt, to 
disowning of his spiritual birthright. It 
teaches men to regard themselves as 
“clay in the hands of the potter,” but 
not also as potters with clay to their 
own hands for fashioning. It directs 
them not to use of visible resources, but 
to imploring of invisible powers; not to 
work out their own salvatioh but to beg 
it of heaven. In a world of helps they 
know no help. In auniverse of wealth 
they cry but poverty. Best food is 
husks, highest nourishment starvation. 
Surrounded by myriad creatures whose 
only senge seems happiness, they sit in 
sackcloth and ashes bewailing a univer- 
sal misery. ‘They go into the darkened 
church with faces which deepen the 


gloom, shut out God’s sunlight and 
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moodily expect some super-solar ray. 
When that fails, what is there in relig- 
ion but a baffling mystery? How would 
Jesus say to such vain brooding follow- 
ers of an unreal faith: “If the light 
that is in you be darkness, how great is 
that darkness!” Can any renouncing 
of earth mean treasure in heaven? How 
can we lay up treasures there which we 
have not won on earth by toil and faith- 
fulness, by patient endurance to the 
en | 
Such supernaturalism, then, unfits 
men for real religion by substituting 
for it unreality. No longing can take 
the place of doing. Man must walk 
the appointed way up to God, not think 
by prayer to bring God down to him. 
3. Lheology. Is religion theology? 
(Is it necessarily theism?) In the writ- 
ten history of the “ Christian centuries” 
there is a great deal of theology and 
very little of religion, unless we call 
the two identical. Discussion turns not 
upon the best ways of living, but upon 
the authorized modes of thinking and 
speaking. The natural product of 
medizval theology was the Inquisition. 
And the Inquisition was only one ex- 
pression of the spirit that rules when 
dogmatism takes the place of religion, 
and creed is set above practical life. 
Such a spirit has been active all through 
history. Orthodoxy of belief has been 
demanded, and enforced by persecution, 
when soundness of heart has been no 
prerequisite. Shakespeare speaks of 
“packs and sects of great ones that 
ebb and flow by the moon.” They are 
those who, in all countries and ages, 
settle matters with the ruling authori- 
ties. In Greece they put to death or 
banished the noblest men of that noble 
land. “Anaxagoras had to flee from 
them; they made Socrates drink hem- 
lock; they sold Plato into slavery; 
Aristotle barely escaped from them into 
Thessaly.” In Judea they stoned the 
prophets and crucified Jesus. And 
later, in Europe, Bruno they burnt; 
Ramus they murdered; Campanella 
they tortured; made Selden apologize, 
Abelard burn his book, Des Cartes 
hide his; Spinoza they excommunicated ; 
Locke they banished; Kant had to flee; 
Fichte to resign his chair; Cousin to 
escape from France; and even Lord 
Bacon “only got safely through by 
wearing the mask of obscure statement ;” 
if not, as some believe, by assuming an- 
other’s name. Then think of the mar- 


tyrs of the Reformation—Wyclif, and 


Huss, and Savonarola,and Servetus, and 
Ridley, and Latimer, and a host of 
others, victims.of remorseless power 
established upon the claims of theology 
and exercised in the name of religion. 
These are but instances among thous- 
ands, yes, millions, equally cruel and 
illustrative of the logic of inquisition. 
And although the rack and the stake 
have passed away; though a man’s life 
is no longer forfeit for independent 
thinking and speaking; still there is 
much inquisition of a quiet sort right 
here among ourselves and all over the 
world to-day. Theology is confounded 
with religion as in the past, and men 
and women know the trials of tacit pro- 
scription yet, because character is less 
regarded than conformity. Theology, 
then, can be the instrument of savage 
inhumanities. Religion forbids them, 
and makes them impossible. It tem- 
pers theology to moral and spiritual 
civilities. 

But we are not to think evil of theol- 
ogy itself. It is not responsible for 
those who abuse it. Let us not even 


. 


disparage it; only distinguish it here 


from religion. Theology, even the 
simplest and purest, may be perverted 
to strife, cruelty, and blood. But a 
right theology consists naturally with 
religion; is, in fact, as I think, mutually 
implicated in religion with its human 
and ethical elements. The imprison- 
ment of religion in the mere terms of 
theology is the great crime against them 
both. its nest on the ground does not 
hinder the lark from singing “at 
heaven’s. gate.” The house I dwell in 
shall not hold me from “ thoughts which 
wander through eternity.” Nor need 


‘the forms of faith and expression that 


bel 
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religion uses prevent it from rising on 
free wing to the spirit-skies. 

Religion can no more be shut up in 
terms of theology than within the walls 
of a church, But is it not common to 
suppose that religion is contained in 
theology, and both rightly confined in 
the church, which need but be opened 
at stated times for inspection, while 
men’s religiousness is judged by their 
punctuality as inspectors! 

China, walled in from “ outside bar- 
barians,” finds at length, through chinks 
which time and change have made, that 
the rest of the world may even bring 
some contribution to her own civilization 
aud welfare. So they who, holding to 
theology and calling it religion, fancy 
themselves separated from the irrelig- 
ious, shall yet confess their debt to 
those of whom they have made no ac- 
count—the great hosts of humanity, 
through many ways led by an unseen 


hand towards one divine goal. 


So the quest of religion leads us 
beyond the boundaries of dogmatic 
theology. 

What then is religion? Whatever it 
is, it is natural to man. And there is a 
natural philosophy of religion, quite 
other than the creeds and systems claim. 
This, if men looked at religion from the 
human side, would grow plain to them. 
It would lead to different results from 
those reached by vain effort to see 
from the throne of deity. To think 
themselves filled with faith is easy for 
men, when really their spiritual natures 
are void. “If you say ‘I am humble,’ 
that is no humility.” You are then 
most arrogant. ‘“ Nothing,” says Lord 
Bacon, “is more diametrically opposed 
to true faith than those notions that 
come by virtue of what is called ‘ Di- 
vine Inspiration,’ such as the creation of 
the world out of nothing, the incarna- 
tion and death of God, and the resur- 
rection of the body. Natural philosophy 
is the most certain remedy for supersti- 
tion, and it is also the most approved 
aliment of faith; and the more deeply 
it penetrates, the more profoundly 
is the human mind imbued with 
religion.”* 

We need, then, first of all a philoso- 
phy of religion. It may be very simple. 
The simpler the better. Suppose we 
say that religion is spiritual polarity—a 
phrase which in an age of electricity 
should have easy popular meanings. In 
spiritual polarity the soul of man keeps 
all its relations. The lesser spirit turns 
to the Great Spirit, as the magnetic 
needle obeys its current. And in this 
man is still a conscious agent. He co- 
operates with the magnetism of Di- 
vinity, and conspires for heavenward 
direction. If even the flower turns its 
face to the sun, shall not the offspring 
of Spirit turn as naturally tothe Father 
of Light? 

Why then should the human soul 
need authority or specific revelation to 
bind it back to God? It is bound to 
God, both backward and forward, and 
on every side, from and to all eternity, 
with bands which the worst human 
creed can not sunder. 

And so, religion defines itself, and 
brings its own evidence, in the natural 
relations of the Human to the Divine 
Whole. And who shall dare to say that 
that relation, fixed in the very nature of 
things, can ever be reversed or annulled, 
by man ordevil? 

It is Immutability itself, one with the 
love of God, from which “ neither death 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creation, shall be able to 
separate us.” | 

But, having some simple philosophy 
of religion, we also need a rule of prac- — 
tice, which renders religion into life. 
Here again we recoil from unnatural 
and arbitrary limits to the moral re- 
quirements of religion. “ Pure religion 
and undefiled,” says the creedman, “ is 
to accept my creed and go to my 
church.” “Pure religion and unde- 
filed,” says the New Testament James, 


is “to visit the fatherless and widows 


* Rendered in “The Authorship of Shakespeare,” 


| by Nathaniel Holmes, — 
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in their affliction, and to keep unspotted 
from the world.” Love and righteous- 
ness—it is all in these. In the simple 
yet august enactments of righteousness 
and love, how vain all spiritual pride! 
How the “I-am-holier-than-thou” shriv- 
els in the trial-fire of original and 
pure commands! “Mere morality, 
virtue, good deeds!” cries _ self- 
righteousness to righteousness. “My 
friend, no doubt you are very civil, 
very upright, honest, and just, and kind, 
but you are not a religious man, only a 
virtuous heathen.” Very well; give 
me a virtuous heathen before an unvir- 
tuous ora canting Christian. 

Now, common sense says, and the 
Bible also says—the best of it, all that 


we care for on this point—that the | 


faith of men must be shown by their 
works, and thereby judged. To cen- 
sorious defenders of the faith that is 
only “philosophical” and “moral,” 
which the Apostle calls * pure and un- 
defiled religion;” which Paul illustrates 
in his religious universality; which 
Jesus makes the sum of Law and 
Prophets; which their fellow-masters 
in every tongue proclaim, speaking all 
as having authority, and not as the 
scribes, the authority of spiritual vis- 
ion and power. Love to God and man, 
obedience to the laws of life,—how 
narrow all other creeds compared with 
this; how low all other cultures in com- 
parison with that which sees this high- 
est way. Yet even herein is ever the 
unattained; more to believe than lan- 
guage can hint; more to do than any 
routine or ceremonial can _ prescribe. 
The ethical heart of religion has no 
better utterance than this: ‘“ Do the 
duty that lies nearest thee.” One 
step toward heaven is the whole way. 
Holiness—is that religion? Then what 
is that but wholeness, integrity, soul 
complete in all its relations and right 
in all its ways? Whoever looks for 
authority, whether of reason or of in- 
spired scripture, for requiring more or 
other than these, must look in vain. 

Love and duty, and all the spiritual 
srowths—are not their seeds within us? 
Shall not they spring up out of their 
native soil, and bring forth fruit? And 
shall not every wild, weedy placein our 
lives one day bloom to true, good and 
beautiful? 

O then, religion pure and undefiled 
bids poor wandering humanity bide its 
time, work and despair not, trust the 
perfect consummation. Lowly-faith- 
ful each one be in the allotted place. 

With such a religion, what need of 
confession? And as for profession, 
Channing said that a man should no 
more profess religion than he should 
profess benevolence. 

Such a religion we humbly, vet fear- 
lessly, endeavor here to teach. Such a 
religion was lately* published in this city, 
with many differing tongues, yet with 
consenting voice, which some (not, I 
think, successfully) have attempted to 
gainsay. 

In such a faith may we not work 
patiently while the day lasts, and lie 
down in peace when the night cometh, 
wherein no man can work? It is such 
religion that in the believing, hoping, 
enduring, trusting, loving, rejoicing soul 
can sing: 

“JT know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise; 


Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


I know not where his islands lift 
. Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care,” 


“THE name [Christian] cannot remain, 
if it shall stand in the way of that large 
and generous fellowship which the 
a of this epoch is striving to effect. 

hen men shall come even to that 
point that they say that every man is a 
Christian who shares his brother’s bur- 
dens, no matter whether as to faith he 
is Mohammedan or Confucian, or Infi- 
del, they will not deem the name Christ- 
ian a very important one to keep, but, 
forgetting names, will join hands in 
the fellowship of fraternal love and 
good works.” — William F. Potter. 

s - 
ben Ren National Conference, Philadelphia, Oc 
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The Struggle for Immortality. By Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. Boston and New York. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 


This is a volume of essays, unrelated 
to each other, but all dealing with 
questions of present religious interest. 
Miss Phelps’ position seems representa- 
tive of the most characteristic mental 
attitude of the present time toward theo- 
logical problems. ‘She is a brilliant ex- 
ponent of that new theology which 
denies great fundamental propositions 
of orthodoxy and holds to others with 
a reckless disregard of logic and consis- 
tency. The question, What is true 
seems lost in the problem. ‘What be- 
lief is expedient for spiritual content?” 
This gives a tone that seems to demand 
that immortality, the Christ revelation, 
and the like, be true, with a feverish 
fervor that is less religious than much 
of the trustful agnosticism the author 
scorns. However, the vigor with 
which she wields her two-edged sword, 
cutting bigotry and heresy with impar- 
tial force, is refreshing, even though 
the absence of a logical direction to its 
movements exasperates. 

The title essay dwells strongly upon 
the suggestive analogies of evolution, 
regarding the possible law of a spiritual 
‘survival of the fittest. The discussion 
upon “What is a Fact,” is a bright and 
much needed appeal to scientists to give 
scientific recognition to spiritual facts. 
In the essay “Is God Good ?” the author 
gives a painfully forcible statement of 
the data for the pessimistic argument 


— making all optimistic conclusions 


hinge on immortality. 

“ The Christianity. of Christ” is a 
most tender, helpful plea for a practical 
application of our boasted Christian 
ideals. | 

In the two essays which deal with 
the psychical movements of the time, 
the style is especially enjoyable. 

Miss Phelps exults over the tide 
which is now setting in favor of the 
mystical sciences and _ finds it too much 
for the imagination to paint what would 
have happened “If any of the priests 
and prophets of the materialistic phil- 
osophy had been told fifteen years ago, 
while they sat precipitating our souls 
into a sub-acetate in their labratories, 
or offering us little icicles from the 
Glacial Period to replace the Easter 
liles on the new made graves, that 
more than:one of the foremost scientists 
of Great Britain would be to-day 
avowed believers in the psychical na- 
ture of obscure phenomena, such as it 
has been considered good intellectual 
form to turn over tothe juggler and the 
medium. M. F. T. 


The Ethics of the Hebrew Scripture, arranged 
and edited by Isaac and Adolph Moses. Chi- 
cago and Cincinnati. 


This is a small but a most suggestive 
and convenient little book, the third in 
the series which these brothers, both of 
them Rabbis, have prepared for the Sun- 
day-school and the home. The first is 
an expurgated and condensed copy of 
the Pentateuch; the second is a similar 
treatment of the historical books of the 
Old Testament. This last, to our mind 
much the most valuable, is a compila- 
tion of all the ethical and spiritual pas- 
sages in the Old Testament, with an 
addition from the Talmud and the Rab- 
binical writings of the medieval period. 
What a noble storehouse it is! To turn 
its leaves is to find a new love and ad- 
miration for the old book rising *m one’s 
It is such a book as ministers 
who read the Bible, not from form but 
for instruction, will welcome as a pul- 
pit help. Sunday-school teachers and 
home makers ought to examine this 
little book, and we trust arrangements 
can be made by which it can be obtained 
at the Uniry office. | 


Outline Study of .Browning’s Paracelsus. 
By Mrs. Fannie Holy. Riverside Pubkishing 
Co., St. Louis. 60 cents. 

The above is a dainty piece of book- 
binding, in white and cold, and admir- 
ably intended for holiday purposes, had 
jt made its appearance somewhat sooner. 
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The contents include a carefully prepar- 
ed analysis of the poem,with copious and 
well selected quotations,and a historical 
sketch of Paracelsus. All Browning stu- 
dents will be glad to profit by Mrs. 
Holy’s work, which forms a valuable 
aid to a poem universally placed 
among the more difficult of the poet’s 
productions, C. P. W. 


THREE more volumes of the valuable 
series of “ The Story of the Nations,” 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, have 
been on our table waiting a word of 
recognition. Gustave Masson’s * Story 
of Medieval France,” Helen Zimern’s 
“Story of the Hansa Towns,” and 
Alfred J. Church’s “Story of Early 
Britain.” The last two are the latest 
in the series. The last is attractive in 
style, as everything the author writes, 
but unsatisfactory inasmuch as it is 
written too much from the outside, per- 
haps necessarily so. It gives only such 
accounts as are accessible in the litera- 
ture formed by the enemies and in- 
vaders. The druidic and bardic institu- 
tions, the poetic: lore and mythology 
that gather around the names of Mer- 
lin, Talisin and King Arthur, out of 
which sprung the legends of the Round 
Table and the “Idyls of the King,” de- 
serve a larger place in the story of early 
Britain than is found here. The story 
of the Hansa Towns is, we suspect, the 
story of a lost people to very many in- 
telligent folk, and as such carries with 
it an added interest. It is an important 
clew to much that would otherwise re- 
ain unintelligible in continental his- 
tory. 


AMoNG the recent issues of G. P. 
Putnam’s. Sons beautiful  Knicker- 
bocker Nugget Series” are to be found 
the * Ideals of a Republic” or “ Great 
Words from Great Americans.” This 
contains the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution of the U. S., and 
the most significant utterances of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. “/sop’s Fables,” 
with characteristic illustrations, and two 
volumes of American War Ballads, 
compiled by George Cary Eggleston. 
If one necessarily misses some old 
acquaintances in this collection, what is 
given is so satisfactory in matter and 


shape that one forgives the omission. 


Some twenty-four volumes of this series 
are now published and can be obtained 
at the cost of a dollar a volume with 
few exceptions. We again commend 
them to lovers of dainty bookmaking 
and classic reading. 


Lovers of Emerson will be glad to 
know that “Essays First and Second 
Series” has been issued by the legitimate 
publishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
in an attractive covering of dignified 
brown, at the cheap price of one dollar. 
This book, with Mr. Gannet’s outline, 
recently published in UNITY, makes an 
Emerson Study Class possible wher- 
ever there are those who are willing to 
read and anxious to learn. 


Circumstances Beyond Control. 
The remarkable experience of an un- 
romantic individual with a romantic 
name. By Luther H. Bickford. Paper, 
square 18mo., 146 pages, 30 cents. 

“Circumstances Beyond Control” will 
hold deeply engrossed every reader who takes 
it up. The theory of hypnotism as an agent 
in the perpetration of crime is very deftly 
worked into a little story that is breezy and 
entertaining throughout.—Hvening Wisconsin. 


Evolution and _ Christianity.— 
A Study. By J. C. F. Grumbine. 
Cloth, square 15mo., 75 pages, 30 
cents. 

“ Mr, Grumbine’s statements are sound and 
well put. His book is the fruit of wide read- 
ing and investigation. It is a helpful one, is 
thoroughly interesting reading, and its presen- 
tation of the relation between evolution and 


Christianity includes much valuable thought.” 
—Buffalo Express. 


An Old Religion.—A Study. By 
J.C. F. Grumbine. Paper, 18mo., 95 
pages, 20 cents. 

We have had enough of the God that 
books have killed. We need and will have a 
God that theology cannot caricature, a moral 


law that cannot be relaxed, a church that will 
be humanitarian,— Author's Preface, 
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Evolution.—Popular lectures and 
discussions before the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association. One volume, fine cloth. 
408 pages, illustrated, with complet 
index. Price, $2.00. Also printed 
fifteen separate pamphlets at 10 cen 
each, or all to one address for $1.20. 


One of the most systematic, concise, 
comprehensive presentations in popular ° 
of the foundation and theory of evolu 
Excellent, . . succinct, . . interesting.— F 
Opinion. 

A collection of essays, exhibiting the 
trine of Evolution as applied to religious, 
scientific and social matters, by well-read and 
cultivated gentlemen. Scholarly and _ in- 
—” we commend the book.—Wew York 

un, 

The mode of presentation seems to me ad- 
mirably adapted for *popularizing Evolution 
views.—Herbert Spencer. 

I think your schedule attractive and valu- 
able. Fela Fiske. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS. 


1. Herbert Spencer: His life, writings 
and philosophy. Daniel Greenleaf Thomp- 
son. 

2. Charles Robert 
works, and influence. 
wick. 

3. Solar and Planetary Evolution: How 
suns and worlds come into being. Garrett P. 
Serviss. 

4. Evolution of the Earth: 


Darwin: His _ life, 
Rev. John W. Chad- 


The story of 


geology. Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 

5. Evolution of Vegetal Life: William 
Potts. 

6. Evolution of Animal Life: Rossiter 


W. Raymond, Ph.D. 

7. The Descent of Man: His origin, an- 

tiquity, growth. E. D. Cope, Ph.D. 
Evolution of Mind: Its nature and de- 
velopment. Dr. Robert G. Eccles. 

g. Evolution of Society: Families, tribes, 
states, classes. James A. Skilton. 

10. Evolution of Theology: Develop- 
ment of religious beliefs. Z. Sidney Samp- 
son. 

11. Evolution of Morals: Egoism, altru- 
ism, utilitarianism, etc. Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 

12. Proofs of Evolution: The eight main 
scientific arguments. Nelson C. Parshall. 

13. Evolution as Related to Religious 


Thought: Rev. John W. Chadwick. 
14. The Philosophy of Evolution: Its re- 
lation to prevailing systems. Starr H. 


Nichols. 
15. The Effects of Evolution on the Com- 
ing Civilization: Rev. Minot J. Savage. 


Freedom and Fellowship in Re- 
ligion.—A volume of essays by D. A. 
‘asson, Samuel Longfellow, Samuel 
Johnson, John Weiss, William J. Pot- 
ter, Francis E. Abbot, O. B. Frothing- 
ham, John W. Chadwick, T. W. Hig- 


ginson, Mrs. E. D. Cheney; with ex- | 


tracts from speeches on the platform of 
the Free Religious Association, by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, C. H. Malcom, 
Celia Burleigh, Wendell Phillips, Rabbi 
Wise, Dr. Bartol, Julia Ward Howe, 
F. B. Sanborn, Horace Seaver, A. B. 
Alcott, C. D. B. Mills, W. C. Gannett, 
Lucy Stone, and others. Cloth, 16mo., 
424 pages, well printed on good paper 
and handsomely bound, retail price, 
$1.50, our price to those who order di- 
rect from us, 75 cents. 


Practical Piety.—Four sermons 
delivered in Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Sub- 
jects, “* The Economies of Religion,” 
“ Bread versus Ideas,”  ‘ Present 
Sanctities,” “ The Claims of the Chil- 
dren.” Limp cloth, square 18mo., 60 
pages, 30 cents. | 

The author has an epigrammatic habit of 
speech, coupled with a facility of illustration 
and a quickness of fancy not often found in 
sermon-writers, and his views of the relations 
of religion to modern conditions and everyday 


needs appeal to the average lay mind as re- 
markably sensible-—Oakland Enquirer. 


Browning’s Women.—By Mary 
E. Burt, with an introduction by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, D. D., LL. D. 
Cloth, 16mo, 236 pages. $1.00. 

We can cordially recommend her little vol- 
ume to not only individual readers, but to 
members of the Browning Clubs who are en- 


deavoring to make a special study of the 
poet.— Boston Transcript, 


Seed Thoughts from Robert 
Browning.—Selected and arranged 
by Mary E. Burt. Imitation parch- 
ment, square 18mo., 40 pages, 25 cents. 
Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 
Address | 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Botes from the ‘Fish. 


Holland Liberal Religious Society.—Last 
Sunday evening Mr. Jones gave the closing 
ord in the present course of lectures arranged 
y the Holland Liberal Religious Society of 
‘hicago. Another course will be arranged 
- another hall, when Rev. Robert Collyer will 
with several of the present speakers, and 

‘rs, who have offered their services anew. 
.rty appreciation has been expressed, and 
iial thanks extended to the men who have 

so disinterested a manner given what was 
For it has often been remarked by the 

_aders in the movement, who have heard the 
speakers in their own pulpits, that their efforts 
on this course have been peculiarly happy and 
full of inspiration. Mr. Blake gave them his 
enlarged conception of Religion, Church Wor- 
ship and God. Mr. Salter urged on them the 
“ Reforms on which all good men can agree.” 
Prof. Swing defined religion as beneficence, 
righteousness, usefulness. Mr. Effinger sum- 
med it up as Character, so did Mr. Jones, who 
advised against tethering ourselves to stakes 
driven down by immediate or remote ancestors, 
or indeed, any tethering at all, for sooner or 
later the grass would all be eaten, and new 
pastures, fresh issues would be needed. Toa 
religion of Character, not creed, should we be 
pinned down. Mr. Utter and Dr. Thomas 
also added their message, and Mr. Visher 
came in with an earnest word on the basis and 
motives of religion, saying its roots lay not in 
beliefs concerning God or a future life, but in 


the essentially ethico-religious nature of man 


himself. Not above or below, but within. 
He held there was a religious esthetics—a 
sense of ethical beauty which needed alone to 
be awakened or fostered, and on a recogni- 
tion of which he wishes to see planted all or- 
ganizations which desire the furtherance of 
religion, and are not primarily clubs for the 
propaganda of atheology. Under his direc- 
tion the Chicago movement has been placed, 
accordingly, on this broad basis of simply 
religion, disfellowshipping no one for opinion’s 
sake, and committing it to no system of phi- 
losophy or theology, in an open and receptive 
attitude to all truth whether old or new. 


Cincinnati. 0.—A Christmas festival for the 

Sunday-school and older folks as well, was 
held in the vestry of Unity church on the 28th 
of December. Two plays dramatized from 
Miss Alcott’s Little Women were acted true 
to life by members of the school. The cur. 
tain rung down, and encores responded to, the 
jingling of bells outside announced the near 
approach of Santa Claus, who, clad in furs 
and boots, made his appearance and told a 
thrilling story of adventure and hair-breadth 
escapes during the past week in trying to 
meet the demands of the little folks, and then 
proceeded to distribute his gifts, as well as 
those on the Christmas tree; ihé latter being 
the happy thought and work of the ladies of 
the church. About fifty children were pres. 
ent, all of whom with happy faces and grateful 
hearts said: ‘ Long live Santa Claus andthe 
happy Christmas times!” 
—The annual parish supper of this church, 
not yet two years old, was held on the evening 
of January 3d. About eighty members and 
friends sat down, and after partaking of the 
good things prepared by the ladies. the pre- 
siding officer, Mr. Paddock, called for the 
reading of reports by the chairmen of the dif- 
ferent sections of church work. In the face 
of discouragements that none can appreciate 
but those actively engaged in the work of 
trying to surmount them, these reports show 
a growth and prosperity over those of last 
year, which gives us cause for congratulation 
for the past and hope for the future. Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, who has filled the pulpit to 
the satisfaction of all since September, will be 
ordained in February, when several ministers 
from other cities are expected to be present 
and take part in the exercises. 


Meadville Theological School.— At a meet- 
ing of the board of trustees on the 4th inst. 
the following important action was had: The 
four vacancies in the board were filled by the 
election of Rev. C. A. Staples of Lexington, 
Mass., Rev. E. A. Horton of Boston, Rev. D. 
W. Morehouse of New York, and Rev. F. L. 
Hosmer of Cleveland, the first three being 
alumni. The board of instruction was _ in- 
creased to six to make place for the anticipated 
new professor, and Rev. W. L. Chaffin was 
confirmed as a non-resident member of that 
board in place of Rev. Geo. Batchelor, re- 
signed. The resignation of Rev. A. A. Liver- 
more, D.D., as president, was presented, to 
take effect at the close of this academic year, 
and it was referred to a committee to confer 
and present the appropriate action thereon at 
a future meeting. The character, influence, 
and consecrated services of President Liver- 
more are so fully recognized that the sever- 
ance of his relations with the school will 
cause deep regret among the instructors and 
students and friends of the institution, and in 
the Meadville community. 


St. Joseph, Mo.— Says a correspondent: 
Rev. J. C. F. euiabing’ begins worl laws in 
real earnest. The congregations for the last 
two Sundays were the largest the church has 
contained for over a year, and there is every 
reason to believe that the church will be a 
marked success. A great interest has been 
awakened among the poons, and already 

have signified their intention of join- 
church. Among the fifty families 
Mr. Grumbine has visited he finds a 
| , and he feels con- 
here will take a 


fident that Unity church 
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place with the strongest Unitarian societies in 
the West. St. Joseph contains a large liberal 
element, and it is to be hoped that under Mr. 
Grumbine’s liberal ministry this element will 
be gathered into the church. The Sunday- 
school under Mr. Abbott’s wise direction has 
made excellent progress, is out of debt and has 
money in the treasury. 


Boston.--Pussy willows are out. Snow- 
drops are a half inch above ground. The 
brown covering is dropping from elm leaf 
buds. From the same cause—the influenza. 
—Rev. Henry G. Spalding and family have 
started on a trip to California. 

—The granite walls of the new city court 
house are finished, and make a fine edifice. 
—The state house addition is slowly having 
its foundation stones laid. 

— With the “ uniform lesson ” sheet issued by 
the Boston Universalist book concern there 
goes a weekly page of simple questions with 
blank spaces for written answers by pupils to 
be filled in at home. 

—At the Monday club the discussion was on a 
vesper service. ith soft music by the choir, 
and a general subdued responsive service, 
sometimes permitting the choir to respond to 
the minister, with a single short address, and 
a few Congregational hymns, the vesper, to 
many listeners, equals in value the morning 
sermon and service. 

—Incidentally it was said that ‘6ne large rea- 
son why preachers do not more frequently 
come from the pews and Sunday-school 
classes is that the children are not early 
trained, as in other denominations, to give ex- 
pression to their religious experiences. The 
guild meeting, in encouraging the young to 
express religious thought, may also nurture 
later enthusiasm for preaching. 


Alton, 11.—The Unitarian church, Henry 
D. Stevens, minister, publishes a calendar for 
January. The Sunday morning topics an- 
nounced are as follows: “The Gospel of 
Work,” “ Was Christ a Christian?” “Be 
Good to Yourself.” ‘The Two Great Com- 
mandments.” A series of special sermons 
are announced on Sunday evenings under the 
general head of “ Social Christianity.” “One 
Body with Many Members.” “ Number One 
and the Hindmost.” “The Good Samaritan.” 
“ Was Christ a Socialist; or Christian Social- 
ism?” ‘These discourses,” to quote from 
the card, “ will point out the divorce which 
exists between the theory and the practice of 
the social Christian life; the practical con- 
flicts existing in the modern, social and busi- 
ness world which need a solution.” The card 
is of convenient size to “ keep in pocket,” and 
says to each and all, “come and bring a 
friend.” 


Wichita, Kas.--Our Christmas exercises 
were the happiest and most popular we have 
yet had. Three days before it was seriously 
thought of giving up the attempt on account 
of poverty. There would be rent to pay for a 
hall and money to pay for presents and a Christ- 
mas tree. Finally an inspiration came to turn 
the exercises into an opportunity for Christmas- 
giving rather than Christmas-getting. So the 
children were admitted to the councils,and they 
approved the wisdom of the seniors. They 
brought tovs, books, clothing and provisions, 
great bundles of them, for the children who 
would not be likely to have much Christmas 
cheer at all. The parents and many strang- 
ers co-operated to such an extent that the 
committee have hardly completed the distri- 
bution yet. But the best of it all was that the 
sro ag who brought presents enjoyed it so 
much, 


Davenport, Ia.—The Christmas festival of 
the Unitarian Church was enjoyed by the 
largest Sunday-school the society has ever 
known. It has been the custom for a number 
of years for the children to help make a Christ- 
mas for the poor of the city, by contributing 
money, clothing, and useful articles. But this 
year they decided to send a well filled box to 
a certain locality in Dakota. Through an 
earnest P. O. Mission correspondent, who 
lives on a farm there, it was learned that 
through the failure of crops and other causes, 
many people were actually suffering. Letters 
full of gratitude have been received at differ- 
ent times during the last three winters for the 
Unitarian literature sent them, as they con- 
sidered it a real comfort and strength during 
the long dull season. , 


Syracuse, N. Y.— The Syracuse branch of 
the Women’s Auxiliary to the Unitarian As- 
sociation, Mrs. J. L. Bagg, President, and 
Miss H.S. Leach, Secretary, has published 
the following interesting programme for the 
new year. Hours—three to five P.M. Jan. 
8.—Woman, her Past, Present and Future; 
Mrs. E. F. Butterfield. Feb. 5.—What we 
Should Read; Miss May Dana. March 5.— 
Social Ethics as opposed to Social Usages; 
Miss M. E. Hawley. Hours 8 to 9.30 P. M. 
22.—Capital and Labor; Mr. P. B. Mc- 

ennan. Feb 1t9.—Mr. Frank H. Hiscock. 
March 19.—The Life and Religious Views of 
Tolstoi; Mr. C. W. Bardeen. April 2— 
Thought, Hope and Consolation from Brown- 
ing. Mrs. J. L. Bagg. 


Manistee, Mich.— Unity Club of Manistee, 
Mr. Robert Babcock President and Miss Anna 
Ryan Secretary, reports sixty members, The 
January meeting is to be devoted to the con- 
sideration of “Our Schools.” 1. Manual 
Training. 2. Musical Training. 3. Text 
Books. 4. Unpractical Education. 5. Morals. 
6. Examinations. In February “ Amuse- 
ments ” will be discussed, under the following 
heads: 1. ‘“ Recreation for Laborers.” 2. 
“The Theatre.” 3. “Amusements in Eu- 


rope.” 4. “Home Amusements.” 5. “ Base 
Ball.” The meetings of this club are 
monthly. The time allowed for each paper 
is ten minutes, after which the subjects are 
open for general discussion. : 


Moline, 01.—The Sunday-school of the Uni- 
tarian Church, of which the pastor, Rev. F. P. 
S. Lamb is the Superintendent, is in a flourish- 
ing condition. The Christmas festivities 
crowded the church with happy children and 
their friends. The Western secretary spent 
Sunday the 12th here, preaching morning and 
evening. 


Beatrice, Neb.—In the First Unitarian So- 
ciety of this place, Rev. Mary L. Leggett, 
pastor, the young people gave the little drama 
“Masque of the Year,” on New Year’s eve. 
We learn that these young people are making 
some studies in Browning, and the pastor 
recently preached on “ The Religion of Rob- 
ert Browning.” — | 


The Sailing of King Olaf, and 
Other Poems.—By Alice Williams 
Brotherton. A ballad founded on the 
old Norse legend, with seventy-two 
other poems of great variety as to sub- 
ject, Cloth, square 18mo; handsomely 
bound, with full-page illustration in gilt 
on the cover. 145 pages. 50cents. 


The poem which gives the book its title is 
well known, while the others, all short pieces, 
are not only musical but full of thought and 
delicious fancy.— Philadelphia Record. 

“The Sailing of King Olaf,” the poem which 
gives the book its title, is a finely treated 
Norse legend, and the “Rose Songs” are very 
light and dainty, showing great delicacy of im- 
agination and sportive play of fancy.—Mew 
Orleans Times- Democrat. 

There is no want of variety in these poems; 
in subject, treatment and metre a pleasing 
change is constantly made. There are some 
which satisfy us with a single reading, while 
others we re-read with pleasure, retaining 2 
few in permanent friendship. — Providence 
Sunday Telegram. 

We can not recall another book of recent 
poetry of anything like the same dimensions 
that has an equal diversity. It is the work of 
a real poet, and one who has at times a daring 
inspiration.—Crncinnati Commercial Gazette. 


. A Pure Souled Liar.—An anony- 
mous novel of life in the atmosphere 
of a Boston art school. The motive 
of the story is the renunciation made. 
by a pure young girl, who sacrifices her 
own reputation to savea friend. Paper, 
16mo., pp. IgI. 30 cents. 


“Terse, compact, rapid and intense.”—CA1- 
cago Tribune. 

“There is nothing unworthy here, either in 
morals or in art."—/P’hiladelphia American, 

“Original in plot, entertaining in develop- 
ment, and pervaded with a wonderful air of 
reality.”— Toledo Bee. 

“For originality of plot, finished and enter- 
taining style, and high purpose, one of the 
most notable books of fiction recently issued 
from the press "— 7he Open “ ourt. 


Wind Flowers.—By Luella D. 
Smith. Cloth, 18mo., 235 pages. 
$ 1.00. 


A collection of good poems, all of more 
than average poetic ability.... They have 
real poetic merit—each a body of thought 
smoothly and poetically materialized, and will 
be read and re-read with increasing pleasure, 
—Christian at Work. 


American Protectionist’s Man- 
ual.—By Giles B. Stebbins. 12mo., 
200 pages, paper, 25 cents; cloth, 75 
cents. sg 


» more than 32,500 post-offices. 
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If you want the best Garden you 
ave ever had, you must sow 


MAULE’S SEEDS. 


There is no question but that Maule’s Garden 
Seeds are unsurpassed. I now have customers at 
When once sown, 
others are not wanted at any price. My new cata- 
logue for 1890 zs pronounced the most original, 
beautifully illustrated and readable Seed Catalogue 
ever published. You should not think of purchasing 
any SEEDS before sending for it. It is mailed free 
to customers and to all others enclosing ten cents 
in stamps. 

My Special List of Striking Specialties 
MAILED FREE to all who write 
for it, mentioning this paper. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE. 
1711 Filbert St. PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Abundant material for economic discussion, 
collected with painstaking care, and the con- 
clusions irrefragable—New York Tribune. 


We commend the work to all who wish a 
better understanding and clearer views of 
these important auestions.—Chicago Evening 
Fournal, 


Progress from Poverty.—A Re- 
view and Criticism of Henry George’s 
“ Progress and Poverty” and “ Protec- 
tion and Free Trade.” By Giles B. 
Stebbins. Square 18mo., 64 pages, 
paper, 20 cents; cloth, 30 cents. 


Mr. Stebbins is one of the best authorities 
in the land upon economic issues, clear and 
precise in his statements, and has an irrefut- 
able way of putting his propositions.— 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, | 


LIBERTY AND LIFE. 


By E. P. POWELL, Author of “Our 
Heredity from God.” \ 


Now ready. 17 lectures, 208 large pages, 
soot type, bound uniformly with “Our Here- 


ity from God.” 

Price : - 75 Cents. 

Any book cnt prepai 
oAMpree carebe etal, or heads i 


advertised ,and Unit : 
a ong: ap ronan vals sou nee aula Mee AB 
Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. — 


on receip with 
order, we will send books to the amount oY B40 at 
this offer 
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Directions,—Moisten open end and pass lightly 
over face of the paper, being careful not to get it too 
damp. Dries instantly. Address Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


THE SAFE SIDE. 


A THEISTIC REFUTATION OF THE 
DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


By RiIcHARD M,. MITCHELL, 


Mr. O. B, Frothingham says, in a letter to the author: 
‘‘ The hook has been received and perused. [I find it 
original and able, Its frankness, out-spokenness, bold- 
ness interest me greatly. It goes to the roots of the 
matter. : . . On the main drift of your essay 
my sympathies are entirely with you. You have learn- 
ing, thought, insight on your side, and I think this vol- 
ume will attract attention by the honesty with which 
it presents the claims of reason and avows the good 
results of obeying the natural laws of the mind. ou 
do a service in printing it. I would advise its wide 
circulation.” 

Mr. Mitchell is a firm believer in God, in rational re- 
ligion and in the immortality of the soul, but in the 
divinity of Christ he has no belief, and against this 
dogma he writes intelligently, earnestly and with con- 
sidavabie learning and ability. . . . The reason- 
ing is clear and logical, the style direct and forcible, 
and the conclusions are those of a man who has evi- 
dently given careful and patient thought to religious 
subjects,— Religio- Philosophical Fournal, 

Cloth, 8vo., 393 pages, $1.50, including postage, 

Send orders to 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


RELIGION AND SULENGE 


ALLIES 


=o 
Similarities of Scientific and 
Religious Knowledge. 


By JAMES THOMPSON BIXBY, Pu. D. 
Second Edition Just Ready, 


PRESS NOTICES anp INDIVIDUAL OPINIONS 


N. YX, Independent; The main argument 
of the book is both new and able; and is es- 
pecially important for religious men who de- 
sire to repel random scientific attacks. * * * 
The volume deserves careful reading, for it. 
contains very valuable ideas, forcibly and yet 
temperately set forth. 

Christian Union: The best book published 
on the relations of Science and Religion, 

London Inquirer: A noble book. It is es- 
pecially valuable because it boldly enters the 
enemy’s camp and meets him on his own 
" detagse * * * The argument as a whole 
s as sound as original, as philosophical as it 
is forcible, as complete as it is timely. 

From Dr. Noah Porter, Ex-President Yale 
College: I have used it in my classes with 
great satisfaction. 


New paper edition, 12mc., 226 pages, 30 
cents, postpaid. Cloth edition reduced to 50 


cents, postpaid. ~ 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 

Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Iam giving the Baggs nr inducements ever offered 
to rich or poor. Note this:}? You can get a tract of land 
and have it cultivated until in a highly productive con- 
dition for less money than it will yield you in one year, 
when in bearing, and you may pay in small install- 
ments. You may move to California or not as you like. 
Do not fail to write for my book entitled ** Homes. 
This is the opportunity of a life-time. 

vOHN BROWN, Madera, California. 
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Ohe Home. 


THE REASON, 


GRANDMA Gruff said a curious thing— 
“ Boys may whistle, but girls must sing.” 
That’s the very thing I heard her say 

To Kate, no longer than yesterday. 


“ Boys may whistle.” Of course they may, 
If they pucker their lips the proper way. 
But for the life of me I can’t see 
Why Kate can’t whistle as well as me. 


“ Boys may whistle, but girls must sing ;” 
Now I call that a curious thing. ) 
If boys can whistle why can’t girls, too?” 
It’s the easiest thing in the world to do. 


First you do that, then you do this, 
Just like you were fixing up for a kiss. 
It’s a very poor girl, that’s all I say, 
Who can’t make out to do that way. 


“ Boys may whistle, but girls may not;” 
A whistle’s a song with the noise knocked 
out 
Strayed off somewhere down in the throat, 
Everything lost but the changeful note. 


So if boys can whistle and do it well, 
Why cannot girls, will somebody tell? 
Why can’t they do what a boy can do? 
That is the thing I should like to know. 


I went to father and asked him why 

Girls couldn’t whistle as well as I. 

And he said, ‘‘ The reason that girls must 
sing 

Is because a girl’s a stmg-ular thing.” 


And grandma laughed till I knew she’d 
ache 
When I said 7 thought it all a mistake. 
“ Never mind, little man,” I heard her say, 
“They will make you whistle enough, some 
day.” 
/ —W. A. D.in Detroit Free Press. 


OHANGING HIS OLOTHES. 


A little girl named Maud made such 
good friendship with three toads who 
lived in the garden, that they would 
come when she called them, eat out of 
her hand, and seemed to like it when 
she rubbed their backs with a soft brush. 
She made a small brick house for them, 
and shut them up every day for a nap. 

A playmate told her one day that the 
English and French people bought 
toads and paid money for them, only to 
havethem eat the bugs in their garden. 
She was glad to know that was what 
they were good for, and took better 
care than ever of her pets. 

One day only two of them hopped 
into the brick house for their nap; the 
other was missing. After along hunt, 
Maud found him under a currant bush. 
What do you think he was doing? He 
was changing his clothes. Maud 
watched him. First he slipped off half 


his old skin—what you might call his 


coat. He made it intoa neat little bun- 
dle, and to save the trouble of packing 
it,swallowed it. Then aftersome pulling 
and tugging, the rest of his old clothes 
came off. These, too, were made into 
a bundle and swallowed. And there he 
was in as fine a new suit as a toad 
could want! Maud could hardly believe 
her eyes, it was all so droll, but when 
she told her papa about it, he said that 
was the way toads always changed their 
clothes.— Retold from S‘election. 


PHOTOGRAPHING WILD GAME. 


The sportsman who goes in the 
woods with a camera, as well as with 
his rifle and gun, invariably returns with 
less powder wasted and with more 
game. The camera soon becomes a 
more beloved companion than the fire- 
arm. It is more certain to secure its 
quarry, and, though depriving no inno- 
cent creature of life, rewards the sports- 
man with a more beautiful trophy to 
show admiring friends and for pres- 
ervation than can be obtained from the 
dead body of a noble animal which he 
has ruthlessly slain Zhe Argosy. 


AN IRISH GENTLEMAN. 


The seats were all full and one was 


occupied by a rough-looking Irishman. | 


At one of the stations a couple of well- 
bred and intelligent looking young ladies 
came in to procure seats, but seeing no 
vacant ones were about to go into another 
car, when Patrick rose hastily and offered 
them his seat with evident pleasure. 
“But you will have no seat for your- 
self,” responded one of ‘the ladies with a 
smile, and with truest politeness hesitat- 
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ing to accept it. “Never ye moind that,” 
said the Hibernian, “ yer welcome to it. 
I’d ride upon the cow-ketcher any 
toime from here till New York for a 
smoile from such gintlemanly ladies,” 
and retreated into the next car amid the 
applause of those who witnessed the 
incident. Perhaps the foregoing hint 
to many ladies will show that a trifle of 
politeness has often a happy effect.— 
General Manager. 


Ghe Newgst Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be promptly 
acknowledged under this heading, and all that seem to 
be of special interest to the readers of Unity will re. 
ceive further notice, Any book in print will be mailed 
on receipt of price, by the publishers of UNITY. 
CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


Unitarianism: Its Origin and its History. — 
A course of sixteen lectures delivered in 
Channing .Hall, Boston. With an introduc- 
tion by Henry G. Spaulding. Boston: Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. 
pp. 422, $1. 

Evolution.— Popular Lectures and Discus- 
sions before the Brooklyn Ethical Association. 
Boston: James H. West, publisher. Cloth, 
I2mo., pp. 400, $2. 


Young Learners’ Lesson Book on the Gospel 
of Luke.—-Part II. by Henry G. Spaulding. 
Boston: Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
Paper, 12mo., pp. 52, 15 cents. Lessons on 
the Gospel of Luke. Part II; witha com- 
mentary by Henry G. Spaulding. Boston: 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. Paper, 
I2mo, pp. 72, 15 cents. 

The Psychology of Attention.—_By Th. 
Ribot. Authorised Translation. Chicago: 
Open Court Publishing Co. Cloth, 12mo., pp. 
121. Price, 75 cents. 


VLL WEIGH 
. PURE of : 


Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Sold only in Cans 


Alum. ‘ 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. OHIOCAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


From Over the Border. 


A BOOK OF PROPHESIES AND FANCIES CON- 
CERNING THE LIFE TO COME. 


Among the many printed imaginings regarding the 
life after death this is one of the most modest and con- 
sistent. The relator is supposed to have passed through 
death into another world, which he finds is heaven’s 
borderland. There is no night there, no tears or suffer- 
ing nor any sin; neither does anything seem unreal or of 
miraculous origin; it has the natural features of our 
world, but no mundane faults, and the leading purpose 
of its inhabitants is to bring aspiring humanity into har- 
mony with the divine nature. It is just such a land as be- 
lievers in the mfllennium expect to see one day in this 
naughty old world of ours; its people still work, they 
marry and are given‘in marriage, but no selfishness or 
indulgences are present to mar human life and its noble 
purposes, nor does any one become ill or old. The 
entire book is a refreshing dream—one which an 
reader would delight to finc true,—New York Herald, 


Cloth, 16mo., 235 pages, price $1.00, 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 

Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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HUMBOLDT LIBRARY 


— OF — 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 


Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
A series of familiar essays on astronom- 
ical and other natural phenomena. By 
Richard A. Proctor, F.R.A.S. 


Forms of Water in Clouds and Rivers, 
Ice and Glaciers. (19 illustrations). By 
John Tyndall, F.R.S. 


Physics and Politics. An application 
of the — of Natural Science to 
Political Society. By Walter Bagehot, 
author of ‘‘The English Constitution.” 


Man’s Place in Nature, (with numerous 


illustrations). By Thomas H. Huxley, 
F.R.S. 
Education, Intellectual, Moral, and 


Physical. By Herbert Spencer. 


Town Geology. With Appendix on 
Coral and Coral Reefs. By Rev. Charles 
Kingsley. 


The Conservation of Energy, (with 
numerous illustrations). By Balfour Stew- 
art, LL.D. ( 


The Study of Languages, brought back 
to its true principles. By C. Marcel. 
The Data of Ethics. By Hebert Spencer. 


The Theory of Sound in its Relation 
to Music, (numerous illustrates), By 
Prof. Pietro Blaserna. 


No. 11.) The Naturalist on the River Ama- 
No. 12. 


zons. A record of 11 years of travel. 
By Henry Walter Bates, F.L.S. (Not 
sold separately). 


Mind and Body. The theories of their 
relations. By Alex. Bain, LL.D. 


The Wonders of the Heavens, (thirty- 
two illustrations). By Camille Flammarion. 


Longevity. The means of prolonging 
life after middleage. By John Gardner, 
M.D. 


The Origin of Species. By Thomas H. 
Huxley, F.R.S. 


Progress: Its Law and Cause. With 
other disquisitions. By Herbert Spencer. 


Lessons in Electricity, (sizty illustra- 
tions). By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 


Familiar Essays on Scientific Sub- 
jects. By Richard A. Proctor. 


The Romance of Astronomy. By R. 
Kalley Miller, M.A. 


The Physical Basis of Life, with other 
essays. By Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S. 


Seeing and Thinking. By William 
Kingdon Clifford, F.R,S. « 


Scientific Sophisms. A review of cur- 
rent theories concerning Atoms, Apes 
and Men. By Samuel Wainwright, D.D. 


Popular Scientific Lectures, (illustra- 
ted). By Prof. H. Helmholtz. 


The Origin of Nations. By Prof. Geo. 
Rawlinson, Oxford University. 


The Evolutionist at Large. By Grant 
Allen. 


The History of Landholding in Eng- 
land. By Joseph Fisher, F.R.H.S. 


Fashion in Deformity, as illustrated — 


in the customs of Barbarous and Civil- 
ized Races. (numerous illustrations). By 
William Henry Flower, F.R.S. 


Facts and Fictions of Zoology, (nu- 
merous illustrations). By Andrew Wilson, 


The Study of Words. 
By Richard Chenevix Trench. 


Hereditary Traits and other Essays. 
By Richard A. Proctor. 


Vignettes from Nature. By Grant 
Allen. 


The Philosophy of Style. By Herbert 
Spencer. 


Oriental Religions. By John Caird, 
Pres. Univ. Glasgow, and Others. 

Lectures on Evolution.  (Jilustrated).) 
By Prof. T. H. Huxley. | 


Six Lectures on Light. 
By Prof. John Tyndall. 


Geological Sketches. 
Geikie, F.R.S. 


The Evidence of Organic Evolution. 
By George J. Romanes, F.R.S. 


(Illustrated). 


By Archibald 


Current Discussions in Science. By 
W. M. Williams, F.C.S. 


History of the Science of Politics. 
By Frederick Pollock. 


Darwin and Humboldt, By Prof. 
Huxley, Prof. Agassiz, and others. 


The Dawn of History. By C. F. Keary, 
of the British Museum. , 


The Diseases of Memory. By Th. 
Ribot. Translated from the French by 
J. Fitzgerald, M.A, 


The Childhood of Réligion. 1 
Edward Clodd, F.R.AS. 7 


Life in Nature. (Illustrated). By James 
Hinton. 


The Sun; its Constitution, its Phenomena, 
its Condition. By Judge Nathan T. Carr, 
Columbus, Ind. 


Money and the Mechanism of Ex- 
- one By Prof. W. Stanley Jevons, 


The Diseases of the Will. By Th. 
Ribot. Translated from the French by 
J. Fitzgerald. 


Animal Automatism, and other Essays, 
By Prof. T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 


The Birth and Growth of Myth. By 
Edward Clodd, F.R.A.8. 


The Scientific Basis of Morals, and 


a PE By William Kingdon Clif- 
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Illusions. By James Sully. 


£8.) The Origin of Species. | Two Double 


59. 
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. 61, 


. 62, 


. 63, 


- 64, 


. 69. 


. 93. 


. 101. 


. 102, 


> 103. 


. 104, 


105. 


By Charles Darwin. Nos. 


60. The Childhood of the World. By 


Edward Clodd. 


Miscellaneous Essays. By Richard A. 
Proctor. 


The Religions of the Ancient World. 
By Prof. Geo. Rawlinson, Univ. of Ox- 
ford. (Double number). 


Progressive Morality. By Thomas 
Fowler, LL.D., President of Corpus 
Christi Coll., Oxford. 


The Distribution of Animals and 
Plants. By A. Russell Wallace and W. 
T. Thiselton Dyer. 


Conditions of Mental Development: 
and other essays. By Wm. Kingdon 
Clifford. 


Technical Education: and other essays. 
By Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.5. 


The Black Death. An account of the 
Great Pestilence of the 14tk Century. 
By J. F, C. Hecker, M. D. 


Three Essays. By Herbert Spencer. 


Special Number. 


Fetichism: A Contribution to Anthropo- 
logy and the History of Religion. By 
Fritz Schultze, Ph.D. Double number. 


Essays Speculative and Practical. 
' By Herbert Spencer. 4 


Anthropology. By Daniel Wilson, Ph. 
D. With Appendix on Archeology. By 
E. B. Tylor, F.R.8. 


The Dancing Mania of the Middle 
Ages. By J. F.C. Hecker, M.D. 


Evolution in History, Language and 
Science. Four Addresses delivered at 
the London Crystal Palace School of Art, 
Science and Literature. 


The Descent of Man, and Selection in 
Relation to Sex. (Numerous Iliustrations) 
By Charles Darwin. Nos. 74, 75, 176 are 
single Nos.; No. 77. ts a double No. 


Historical Sketch of the Distribu- 
tion of Land in England. By Wil- 
liam Lloyd Birkbeck, M.A, 


Scientific Aspect of some Familiar 
Things. By W. M. Williams. 


Charles Darwin. His Life and Work 
By Grant Allen. (Double number). 


The Mystery of Matter, and the 
Philosophy of Ignorance. Two Es- 
says by J. Allanson Picton. 


Illusions of the Senses: and other Es- 
says. By Richard A. Proctor. 


Profit-Sharing Between Capital and 
Labor. Six Essays. By Sedley Tayloz, 
M.A. 


Studies of Animated Nature. Four 
Essays on Natural History. By W. 8. 
Dallas, F.L.8. — ‘ 


The Essential Nature of Religion. 
By J. Allanson Picton. 


The Unseen Universe, and the Philc 3o- 
pky of the Pure Sciences. By Prof. Wm. 
Kingdon Clifford, F.R.S. 


The Morphine Habit. By Dr. B. Ball, 
of the Paris .'uculty of Medicine. 


Science and Crimw and other Esse.-;s. 
By Andrew Wilson, F.R.%.E, 


The Gencsis cf £cience. By Hevbert 
spencer, 


avOtvs va Earthquakecs: with Fourtec1 
Miscellaneous Essays. By Richard A. 
Proctor. 


T:.0 I. @ «fF Universities. ._. 8S. §: 
Laurie, LL.D. (Double number). 


The Formation .. Vogetablo livald 
throush the Action of Earth 
Worms. By Charles Darwin, LL.D. 
F.R.S. (Doublo number). 


Scientific ..cvhods ~~ Capital Pun. 
ishment. By J. Mount Bleyer, M.D. 
(Special number). 


The Factors 9¢ Organic Evolution. 
By Herbert Spenccr. 


The Diseases of Personality. By Th. 
Ribot. Translated from the French py 
J. Fitzgerald, iI.A. 


A Half-Century «f Science. By Prof. 
Thomas H. Huxley, and Grant Allen. 


The Pleasures of Life. By Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart. 


Cosmic Emotion: Also the Teach- 
ings of Science. By William Kingdon 
Clifford. (Special number). 


Nature Studies. By Prof; F. R. Eaton 
Lowe; Dr. Robert Brown, F.L.S.; Geo. 
G. Chisholm, F.R.G.S., and James Dal 
las, F.L.S. 


Science and Poetry, with other Es- 
says. By Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E. 


Esthetics; Dreams and Association 
of Ideas. By Jas. Sully and Geo. 
Croom Robertson. 


Ultimate Financc; A True Theory 
i soos pec By William Nelson 


The Coming Slavery; The Sins of 
Legislators; The Great Political 
Superstition. By Herbert Spencer. 


Tropical Africa. By Henry Druia- 
mond, F.R.S. 


Freedo:. in Science and Teaching. 
Ly Ernst Haeckel, of the University of 
Jena. Witha Prefatory Note by Pref. 
Huxley. 


No. 106. Foreo and Energy. A Theory of 


Dynamics. By Grant Allen. 


No. 107. Ultimate Finance. J\ True Theory 


of Wealth. 


By William Nelron 
Black. 


No. 108. English, Past anc Present. Part. I. 


No. 109. English, Past and Present. Part IL. 


By Richard Chenevix Trench, (Double 
number). 


By lL:ichard Chenevix Trench. 


No. 110. The Story of Creation. A Plinin Ac- 


count of Evolution. By Edwerd 


_Clodd. (Double number). 
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Charles H. Kerr & Oo,, 1'75 Dearborn S8t., Chicago. 
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UNITY. 


Aunoungements, 
OHIOAGO OALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MEss1aAH.—Corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
Utter, minister. Services at 10:45 A. M. 


Unity CuurcH.—Corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday services at 10:45 A. M. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. — Corner 
Monroe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday services at 11:00 A. M. 
Sunday-school at 10:00 A, M. 


ALL Souts CuHurcH.—Corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, Jan. 19, Mr. i. 
will preach, subject, ‘*‘ The Peace at the Heart 
of Niagara.” Sunday school at 9:30 A. M. 
Teachers’ meeting every Friday evening at 
7°45: 

Unity CuurcH, Hinsdale.-—Herbert Taft 
Root, minister. Sunday services at 10:45 
A. M. 


SUBSCRIBERS who can spare Unity for 
Nov. 9 will confer a favor by sending this 
number to Mrs. F. B. Sherman, 113 Washing- 
ton avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


CHARLES H. KERR & Co. have now on 
hand a full stock of the Humboldt Library of 
Popular Science, a series of octavo pamphlets, 
giving unabridged reprints of the most im- 
portant scientific works at 15 and 30 cents. 
The following are the latest issues: 


No. 111. THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. 
Sir John Lubbock. 15 cents. 


No, 112, PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. By Th. Ribot, 
Translated from the French by J, Fitzgerald, M, A, 
15 cents. 

No, 113. Hypnotism, Its History and Develop- 
ment, By Fredrik Bjornstrom, M, D., Head Physician 
of the Stockholm Hospital, Professor of Psychiatry, 
late Royal Swedish Medical Councillor. Authorised 
translation from the second Swedish edition by Baron 
Nils Posse, M. G. Director of the Boston School of 
Gymnastics. (Double number, 30 cents.) 


No. 114. CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. A Con- 
troversy. Consisting of papers contributed to the 
‘‘ Nineteenth Century’? by Henry Wace, D. D., Prof. 
Thomas H, Huxley, the Bishop of Peterborough, W. H. 
Mallock, Mrs, Scmabrws Ward. (Double number, 
30 cents,) 


Nos. 115 and 116. DARWINISM. An Exposition of 
the Theory of Natural Selection, with some of its 
applications. By Alfred Russel Wallace, LL. D., F. 
L. S., etc, Illustrated. (Two double numbers, 3ocents 
each.) 

No. 117, MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN THOUGHT. 
By S, Laing. Part I. Illustrated, (Double number, 
30 cents.) 

No. 118. MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN THOUGHT, 
ByS. Laing. PartII. 15 cents, 


See list of the first 110 numbers on another 
page. 


PartIl. By 


LIBERTY AND LIFE, the new book by E. 
P. Powell, author of “Our Heredity from 
God,” is now ready. Price for cleth edition, 
"5 cents. The paper edition of “ Liberty and 
Life ” will not be sold at any price but will 
be given toany UNITy subscriber sending usa 
new name for a year with $1.00 before Feb. 1. 


True Merit Appreciated.—Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches are world-renowned as a sim. 
ple yet effective remedy for Coughs and 
Throat Troubles. In a letter from Hon. Mrs. 
Perry, Castle Grey, Limerick, Ireland, they 
are thus referred to: “ Having brought your 
‘BRONCHIAL TROCHES’ with me when I 
came to reside here, I found: that, after I had 
given them away to those I considered required 
them, the poor people will walk for miles to 


-get a few.” Obtain only ‘“ BRown’s Bron- 


CHIAL TROCHES.” 


The Story of Unitarianism in America 


1740--1890. 


Sold only in boxes. 


An OUTLINE FOR STUDY-CLASSES. 
By W. C. GANNETT. 


Price 10 cts, 10 copies, 75 cts. 
8 East St., Rochester, N. Y. 


To aid classes using the above Outline, a 
small edition of the historical chapters of the 
‘Memoir of Ezra Stiles Gannett,” has been 
struck off in pamphlet form. The seventy 
pages tell the Story concisely as far as 
through “the Transcendental Movement.” 

Price 20 cts. For sale at the A. U. A. 
Building, 25 Beacon St., Boston, and at UNITY 
Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


{the Open Court. 


AWeekly Journal of Reverent Freethought. 


Address, 


Discussing Problems in Science, Philosophy, 
Ethics, and Religion. 


Subscription for twelve months, $2.00. 


Specimen Copies free on application. 


THE OPEN COURT PUB. CO., 


169—175 Le Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
P. 9. Drawer F. 


INVALID LIFTER. 


WANTED,—Perfectly helpless invalids to know 
that they can be lifted and moved from bed to rolling 
chair, from chair to carriage, or from one position to 
another, with the greatest ease and safety, by the use of 
the Cutting and Stelle Invali Lifte . - 
helper that never gets tired. A great blessing to nurse 
fiends, A ay-page catalogue for 4 cents in. stamps. 

, 24- e for 4 cen ps. 
‘Hudson, Ohio 


PABBA APP RAPS ~ 


author. 


TO 
ALL 
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THE LEADING 
WRITERS. 
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— BY — 
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JAMES RUSSELL 


LOWELL. 
"Nine 


numbers of the “ 


Mrs. Frances Hod 
Mrs. Margaret Deland. 
Mrs. Florence Howe Hall. 


M Kyle Dallas. 
Marion Harland. 
Clara Whitrid 


Marquise Lanza. 


for its support o 
The Ledger wi 
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JOHN G. WHITTIER, 


Mrs. Madeleine Vinton Dahlgren. 
Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
Mrs. Emma Alice Browne. 


Ww 
Judge Albion W. Tourgee. 


Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Anna Sheilds. 
Josephine Pollard. 
Amy Randolph. 

Frank H. Converse. 

Cc. F. Holder. 

Dr. Felix L. Oswald. 
Rev. Emory J. Haynes. 
Julian Hawthorne. 
Prof. W. C. Kitchin. 
Robert Grant. 


The Fall of the Christians: 


An Historical Romance of Japan in the 17th Century. 
By Prof. W. C. Kitchin, Ph. D. 


_ “The Fall of the Christians ” is a history of the desperate struggle of Christianity against Paganism 
in Japan over two hundred and fifty years ago, as related in ancient wanuscripts discovered by the 
There were then several thousands of Christians in Japan, and the attempt to exterminate them 
led to one of the most sanguinary struggles recorded in history. The heroism of the Christians, both men 
and women, and their fortitude under the most appalling dangers, as portrayed by Professor Kitchin, will 
enlist the sympathies of the civilized world. 


Herbert Ward, Stanley’s Companion. 


Herbert Ward, the companion of Stanley in his explorations in Africa, is one of the few men connected with Stanley’s 
African explorations who has ever returned alive from the “ Dark Continent.” Mr. Ward’s articles running through eight 
” are of the most intensely interesting description, and cover five years of his adventures in Africa, 
and they will be illustrated by sketches made by Mr. Ward, and by the reproduction of photographs taken by him in Africa. 
These pictures will throw much light upon the manners and customs of the hitherto unknown cannibal tribes of Africa. 


Life in British America, By Rev. E. R. Young. 


Being the adventures and experiences of Rev. E. R. Young, the celebrated missionary, and his wifo during their residence in 
the Polar region twelve hundred miles north of St. Paul, in which Dr. Young narrates how he tamed and taught the native wild 
Indians of the Northwest; how he equipped himself for and how he made his perilous sledging and hazardous canoe trips 
when visiting all the Indian settlements within five hundred miles of his home. 


Nihilism in Russia, By Leo Hartmann, Nihilist. 


Leo Hartmann, a fugitive from Russian authorities, has been connected with the most daring feats of the Russian Nihilists. 
Mr. Hartmann shows how the intelligent people of Russia are becoming 
of government. A participant in plots to kill the Czar, such as the blowing up of the Winter Palace, he is able to give true 
information as to how this and other great schemes were accomplished. The situation in Russia is sufficient to increase the 
love of every true American for our form of government, 


Into Mischief and Out, By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


This is a story of college life. It describes, in a graphic manner, the troubles which overtake bright students who 
get into mischief, and their skillful manwuvres to evade the consequences of their conduct. 


Other Contributors for 1890 are: 


on Burnett. 


Nihilists in consequence of the despotism of the form 


The Character of the New York Ledger. 


The New York Ledger directs its efforts towards crowding out that trashy and injurious literature which 
is poisoning the minds of American youth. The Ledger appeals to the intelligence of the people, and depends 
that taste which prevails for innocent and amusing entertainment and healthful instruction, 
contain the best Serial and Short Stories, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Travels, 
Wit and Humor, and everything interesting to the Household. 


Subscription money can be sent at our risk by Post Office Money Order, Bank Check or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
Send $2 for a Year’s Subscription or 5 Cents for Sample Copy and Illustrated Calendar Announcement. 


ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, 298 William St., New York. 


¢ 


Rev. Dr. H. M. Field. 
M. W. Hazeltine. 
Thomas Dunn English. 
George F. Parsons. 

Col. Thomas W. Knox. 
Rev. Dr. John R. Paxton. 
Rey. Dr. James McCosh. 
Prof. S. M. Stevens. 

Prof. J. H. Comstock. 
James Parton. 

Harold Frederic. 
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‘*FORCIBLE, EASILY UNDERSTOOD, BETTER THAN AL- 
MOST ANYTHING ELSE WRITTEN,” 


NATIONALISM OR PLUTOOR ACY? 


By EDWARD BELLAMY. 


The famous address, now prepared for popular cir- 
culation.” Sent post paid for two cents. 
Address JA H. WEST, Publisher, 
196 Summer Street, Boston. 


T ACOM A INVESTMENTS. 
GUARANTEED 10% net 

on all moneys sent us, for investment in real estate in 
me sd 70 ohare net args 
wnt % net on mortgage 


security. Wri for information. 
Best references given. Ad ~ 


MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS, Tacoma, Wash. 
IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


Simple, Perfeet and Self-Regalating. Hun. 

9 

dreds in successful operation. Guaranteed 
to hatch larger percentage of fertile eggs 
at less cost than any other hatcher. Send 

lars 6c for lilus Cata. H. STAHL, Quiney, Ill. 


A Monthly for 

Home and School. 

_Sample copy free. 

Kinde n Stories and typical lessons, Endorsed 
by National Teachers’Association. $2.90 a year, 


CE B. STOCK HAM 4&Co. Chicago, Ill 


' 


LOOK HERE. 
THOROUGH BRED POULTRY. All the popular 
varieties. Catalogue free. | 
E, J, KIRBY, Marshall, Mich, 
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Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer’s Paper in America. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


THE = FARMER'S = VOICE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
$1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


FARMERS VOICE CO. GinGaGossu: 
LNs 
"THE VANKEE BLADE s.r TS 


tria y, 
] 


$2.40 4 years 
t = ha we Pama 9 ‘ We 
po blag this paper, Address 


stamps taken. Ment 


POTTER & POTTER, 92 Federal St., Boston, Mass, 


FARMS FOR SALE. 


We want to advertise yours. Large Bulletin List 
free, INTERSTATE REAL ESTATE EXCHANGE 
Marshall, Mich. 


The tag of Creation.—A plain aécount 
of Evolution. By Edward Clodd, 129 8vo es with 
illustrations, mailed for 30 cents, by aries H. Kerr & 
Co., 17§ Dearborn street, Chicago. 


| 


PAMPHLETS FROM THE “ INDEX.” 


Messianic Expectations, By Rabbi Solo- 


mon Schindler. I. Introductory, 5 cents; 
II. Two Thousand Years Ago, 5 cents; III. 
The Carpenter’s Son, 5 cents; IV. Judaism 
the Mother and Christianity the Daughter, 
5 cents. V. A Genuine Messiah, 5 cents. 
The five lectures for 20 cents. 


An Agnostic View of the Doctrine ot Vicari- 
ous Atonement. By W. H. Spencer. 5 cents. 

Evolution in Its Relations to Evangelical 
Religion. By B. F. Underwood, Prof. P. A. 
Chadbourn and Prof. Asa Gray. 5 cents. 


On the Vision of Heaven. By Prof. Francis 
W. Newman. 5 cents. 


The Present Heaven. By O. B. Frothing- 


ham. § cents. 


Lecture on the Bible. 


Voysey. Io cents. 


God in the Constitution. By Rev. Arthur B. 

Bradiord. 10 cents. 
All these to one Address, 50 cents. 

Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid oy mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 


Address 
CHARLES H. KERE & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares for 
scientific school, college, or business. Laboratories 
The boys are members ef the family. Frederick B. 
Knapp, 8. B. (M.1I. T.) Duxbury, Mase. 


By Rev. Charles 


